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The Intolerants 


When the Boot Is on the Other Leg 
By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


miracle, had enfolded us. 

For half an hour we had busied ourselves collecting 
driftwood; laughing determinedly as we ran to and fro 
in the gathering dusk; heaping our armfuls upon the 
bonfire; chattering nonsense. . . 

It had been so blessed to think of nothing but the cheer- 
ful glow of the crackling flames . . . to struggle with 
our marshmallows, and shriek when they toppled from 
their pointed sticks into the blaze . . . to pretend that the 
whole world was as happy and peaceful as we, with Lake 
Erie playing contentedly with the pebbles at our feet. ° 

But the time came when Mr. Darsie could not manage 
another marshmallow .. . 

Then, puffing a sigh, he surveyed us and the night dis- 
approvingly. 

“Who would ii~aning us here—that this country 
was at war?” he demanded indignantly of us all. 

I agreed with fervent — that it was a hideous 
thought. 

“To think that in all een centuries men should have 
found no better way to settle their disputes than to tear 
and hack each other—to destroy the civilizations they have 
builded—as children destroy their towers of blocks .. .” 

The heavy face turned in my direction. The overlapping 
chin reddened and shook. The small eyes surveyed me 
narrowly. 

My answer had not the proper ring, it seemed. 

“You know whom to blame—who started it all?” he de- 


manded. 
Incautiously I voiced the thought I had been brooding 


over. 
“Indeed yes. The human race has failed in tolerance. 
There can be no comprehension without it. And without 
comprehension there is ignorance, fear, hate. We have 
all suspected, feared each other—tricked, lied, stolen. 
So———” 
“All?” boomed Mr. Darsie. 


ik was Mr. Darsie who shattered the peace which, by a 


“How do you mean—all? 


Don’t you know that the Kaiser made this war? That the 
Huns... 

I glanced idly around me while he told us what the 
Huns had done. Near the bank, a little away from the 
fire, Lillie Darsie was whispering with Mary Griswold. 
Nearer the blaze, a little by herself, sat his daughter 





Grace, arms limp, eyes wide and sad, staring at the glow- 
ing driftwood unseeingly. 

Grace’s lover was fighting in France. Her two-year 
engagement had been about to culminate in a June wed- 
ding, when Ford had been ordered overseas. Her father 
had forbidden her marriage to a man “who might come 
back maimed, or never come back at all.” 

So Grace, who had expected to be a wife, remained a 
maid, and stared into the fire and thought terrible 
thoughts. ... 

Next to Mr. Darsie sat my sister, with her little son 
asleep in her lap. She was nervously punctuating Mr. 
Darsie’s statements with polite nods. But she looked un-' 
happy—and I knew that she was afraid—afraid that Mr. 
Darsie might find out that. I hated war worse than I 
hated Germans. 

Just then Mr. Darsie made the happy discovery that my 
sister’s husband was in an officers’ training camp. For- 
getting to be suspicious, and taking agreement for granted, 
he launched into a detailed account of his experiences as a 
member of the local draft board having to do with enemy 
aliens. 

“How I long to knock them down and tread on them,” 
he gobbled with flaming eyes. “The impudence of them! 
acknowledging themselves enemy aliens—the dirty devils!” 

But it appeared that he hated the men who asked for 
exemption almost as much— 

“Cowards—most of them,” he thundered. “Look at you, 
Mrs. Ferris. Does your husband permit you and your 
children to prevent his offering his life for his country? 
No! Do you know what I think the half of them are?”— 
he dropped his voice—“Spies.” 

His whisper became guttural. “Spies—thank God our 
country still has plenty of lamp-posts.” 

Sorrow stirred within me. 

“They must have hard lives—spies—” I faltered. “I 
remember reading Baden-Powell’s spy experiences. It is 
not a pleasant life. I cannot imagine anyone choosing it. 

. Think of the English and American spies in Germany 
and Austria just now—poor outlaws, living in fear of 
lamp-posts .. .” 

It was my sister's horrified face that warned me. 

“So-0-0?” Mr. Darsie drew out the word, focussing his 
entire attention upon me. “That is how you feel? You 
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couple the Hun skunks we harbor with our spies in Ger- 
many—with English and American spies .. .” 

“I was only pitying any human being forced to such a 
life,” I objected. “Surely you acknowledge that even a 
German spy is human?” 

“Human!” His eyes protruded. His fists pounded th2 
soft sand. “I would sweep the whole German nation into 
the sea—every man, woman, and child of them. Wipe 
’em out...” 

He gesticulated wildly. 
a fit. 

My ‘sister rushed to the rescue, stammering a story of 
a spy caught in the act of poisoning an officer’s soup. 

‘Later, as we clambered up the bank, I overheard Mr, 
Darsie warning Grace, to whom I had been specially drawn 
during our shcrt stay: 

“Watch out for that woman... 
a German spy.” 

Followed endless agony . .. The poignant joy of Armis- 
tice . . . Then talk, talk, tated at last the Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments. 

Timidly I began to dream of the Parliament of Man— 
the Federation of the World. 

A friend stopped me on the street. 
ing?” she asked. 

“What meeting?” 

“Didn’t you know? It’s for the Friends of Indian Free- 
dom. A lot of young Indian students will be there. Free- 
dom! Just your sort of thing. Hurry up—it has only 
just begun.” 

I found about three hundred people strained forward in 
their seats—listening avidly to a glib young man who 
paced the platform excitedly as he discoursed about “the 
noble souls yoked together in the struggle to shatter the 
shackles put upon them by the British Empire, the most 
autocratic, the most devilish are the world has ever 
seen!” 

This statement, with various reiterations, seemed to be 
all we were to hear about the Indian situation from the 
first speaker of the evening. As he made no pretense of 
ever having been there he wisely stuck to generalities; 
and his audience was just as pleased as if he had really 
given them facts. 

“From our speaker’s address,” was the jovial comment 
of the chairman, “I think it safe to guess that he don’t 
like the English! (laughter) I take much pleasure in 
introducing to you another gentleman who don’t fancy 
the English either. Let me present to you Mr. Selindra 
Nath Ghose, late of Calcutta, who will tell you what his 
countrymen are actually doing to free themselves of the 
tyrant’s heel!” 

It took several moments for the loud applause that 
greeted Mr. Ghose to subside sufficiently to permit him to 
speak. 

However, seeing himself among friends, Mr. Ghose made 
up for the lost time by plunging immediately into his 
subject. 

He told us chattily, with pauses for laughter and hand- 
clapping, how he, with several young companions, had 
joined the revolutionary movement and entered at once 
into the making of bombs. As he was attending the Col- 
lege of Science in Calcutta, he naturally learned a great 
deal about chemicals. With the realization that bombs 
would figure largely in the campaign of young India, 
hundreds of young Indians were sent to France and 
America, ostensibly to study chemical engineering, but 
really to perfect themselves in the technique of chemical 
warfare. 

“My connection with the revolutionary movement in 
India ceased with the throwing of the bomb at Lord Minto 
in Delhi,” he explained in a high falsetto voice. “Then, 


I thought he was going to have 


I suspect her of being 


“Going to the meet- 
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sentenced to the Andamans, with a price upon my head, I 
and some companions, fortunately armed, managed to 
break through the cordon of British surrounding the house 
in which we were evading the vigilance of the British 
tyrant, and I left India—very safely indeed—as a stoker 
in a British vessel.” 

He had. to pause to let the delighted merriment of his 
audience die down before he proceeded to tell us of his 
entering Yale, class of 1916, and his subsequent work at 
the New York Headquarters of the Friends of Indian 
Freedom. 

“We do not know where the Prince of Wales is at this 
moment,” he smilingly announced, “but we do know that 
he will never come out of India again.” 

I glanced around me with incredulous horror. 
and applause—at this?... 

Directly in front of me there sat a mother and daughter. 
The mother, thin-featured, angular, on the edge of her 
seat, face thrust forward, laughing a thin, tight-lipped 
laugh, clapping vehemently. Her daughter, young, red- 
haired, fair-skinned, stifled a yawn, then obediently fol- 
lowed her mother’s example, and clapped and laughed and 
clapped. 

And these were the people whom I had pitied—sorrowed 
for during the war! The thought crushed me. 

But Mr. Ghose prattled on. I listened, dazed. Surely 
these people were not believing his silly statements? His 
statistics were so absurd that I caught myself wondering 
whether any of his listeners had studied arithmetic! 

What was this? “One of the blessings of British Rule 
is supposed to be education. Yet when Britain entered 
India sixty-eight per cent. of the Indians were educated— 
now only six!” 

Groans and horrified looks from the audience. 

And I looked horrified too, and groaned in my heart. 
Did they not know that when Britain entered India to 
trade, learning had almost ceased? Ordinary education 
scarcely existed. Spiritual religion was to be met only in 
remote places; and a coarse idolatry with cruel and im- 
moral rites enslaved the people. Education? I could 
hardly keep my seat. 

After the passing of the contribution box “to help the 
good work of our Indian brothers along,’ the Indians 
present held an informal reception. 

As I joined in the line that formed, I heard a man in 
front of me exclaim heartily: 

“Gee! it was fine to have a little free speech again!” 

I approached Ghose. “Does Gandhi approve of this 
bomb-making and bomb-throwing?” I inquired. “He says 
that he is opposed to force. He knows that it is stupid— 
a political blunder, if nothing else... .” 

Ghose laughed again. 

“Gandhi?” he said. “We use him. When we need him 
no longer—we. go on our way.” 

“Then you do not believe in disarmament?” 

“No!” 

A woman behind me began to complain, “She ought to 
be stopped. She shouldn’t be allowed to discuss the ques- 
tion . . . Can’t some one shut her up?” 

I turned to her. “What about free speech?” 1 asked. 

She tossed her head. 

“Oh, we know all about British propaganda and British 
spies,” she jeered.... 

It was frosty outside. 
from cold. 

I shrunk away from the jostling crowds pouring into 
the street from dance-halls and moving-picture theatres. 

In the tiny park near my house I stopped and lifted my 
face to the scudding clouds in the wintry sky. 

“Oh God!” I found myself whispering. “Is there toler- 
ance—anywhere?” 


Laughter 


I shivered. But not altogether 
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Bloc 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


TT last speed case had been fined twenty-five dol- 
lars and costs and our eminent jurist, Justice of 
the Peace Hooper, had removed his spectacles and 

announced that court: was closed for the day. 

“You can go, Durfey,” he said to the court officer, but 
Durfey #lingered. He was sure he had seen our incor- 
ruptible jurist drop something remarkably like a flask 
in the bottom drawer of his desk that morning. He was 
wondering how he could drop a certain hint. 

“Thank you, judge,” said Durfey, “but would it be ask- 








““*Gentlemen oxen,’ the bloc snarls, showing its teeth 
and growling at those that want to get the public business 
done, ‘no doubt you want to get down to business, but I’m 
darned if you will! Nobody eats until I’m fed. I may be 
small, but beware of my fangs. The whole barnyard will 
now starve until I am handed a tenderloin steak on a 
silver platter. Woof! Grrr!’ 

“The bloc, Durfey, is any bunch of legislators that want 
their special chestnuts pulled out of the fire, and it don’t 


care who the monkey is.’ In the long run you are the 
monkey, Durfey. 

“The bloc, Durfey, is a scheme 
invented to turn. any representa- 
tive assembly into a hold-up game 
where the smallest man can tote 
the biggest gun. The bloc is ,the 
first tap on the head a democratic 
government receives before it is 
laid out on ice and the undertaker 
called.” 

“T see!” said Durfey. “It is a 
dog and a cat and a union and a 
scheme and a tap on the head. 
That’s plain enough. Who in- 
vented it?” 

“I’m not sure of that,” said 
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Washington. What is it, 
judge, and why don’t 
they spell it the right 
way?” 

Judge Hooper leaned 
his elbows on his desk 
and pointed one stubby 
finger at Mr. Durfey. 

“Durfey,” he said, “I’ll tell you! The bloc, Durfey, is 
the latest zodlogical nuisance fetched here from the Euro- 
pean barnyard. We didn’t want it, but someone sneaked 
it past the custom house when no one was }ooking, con- 
trary to the law shutting out flea-bit canines.” 

“Is it a dog, then?” asked Officer Durfey with surprise. 

“It is,” declared Judge Hooper. “The bloc is the dog 
in the manger that has been standing on the hay of 
necessary legislation over yonder ever since it was in- 
vented. It is as European as the pickelhaube and the 
goosestep and part of the same breed. 


Judge Hooper. “Some say Satan, but more likely it was 
one of those foreign autocratic potentates, Durfey, when 
he discovered that the legislature he had unfortunately 
permitted to exist was squirming out from under his heel. 

“‘Here’s a dickens of a mess,’ he said. ‘Here’s this 
legislature of mine getting so every man is thinking for 
himself and trying to work for the good of the country. I 
don’t say that the gentleman from Bogoslavia don’t try to 
get a pork-barrel appropriation for the draining of Gumbo 
Swamp or that the gentleman from Poskoff Corners don’t 
try to drag a marble post-office from the loot bag now and 
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then, but that is only human nature. That is to be ex- 
pected. But what can I do to increase the general selfish- 
ness and steer them away from this notion of looking out 
for the good of the country first, last and all the time?’ 

“So then he thought of the bloc, Durfey, and in a month’s 
time he had no more worry. Instead of a couple of hun- 
dred patriots, each and all trying to give the country a 
fair deal, he had five or six blocs, each as stubborn as a 
mule to get more than its share and each as selfish as a 
rat—” 

“Now, wait!” said Durfey. “It is a mule and a rat 
now—” 

“Parabolically speaking, Durfey; parabolically speak- 
ing!” said Judge Hooper. “Let me finish. The bloc, as 
played in Europe, Durfey, was one reason why it now 
takes a bale of money to buy a collar button over there 
and why you throw a fit every time your income tax comes 
due. For the bloc works, Durfey. It can get what it 
wants. The only trouble is that it is the business of the 
bloc to get more than it is entitled to, and when you have 
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enough blocs and all of them getting more than their share 
it is not long until they have got more than there is. And 
then there is nothing to do but buckle on the pickelhaube. 
and line up for the goosestep and try to take the ‘more 
than there is’ from the fellow next door. And that does 
make a mess, Durfey; that certainly does make a mess!” 

“T’ll say it does, Judge,” said Durfey, who had been over- 
seas. “But what are we going to do about it?” 

Judge Hooper scratched his ear thoughtfully. 

“Grin,” he said, “and bear it, Durfey. The bloc is here 
and I don’t know how we can get rid of it unless we get 
up an amendment to the Constitution and prohibit it.” 

“And even then,” said Durfey, “they would be bootleg- 
ging blocs all over the place just the same. Not,” he 
added gently, “that I know where a man can get a nip of 
the old stuff these days, judge.” 

“And not that I can’t take a hint, Durfey,” said our 
eminent jurist, pulling open the lower drawer of his desk. 
“Get two glasses, Durfey, but fill mine only about half full 
of water.” 


The End of a Chapter ; 


By Stephen Gwynn 


TATESMANSHIP is so 
S rare a thing that we 
ought to thank God 

for it, and the best mark of 
statesmanship is intelligibil- 
ity. Whoever drafted the 
agreement that was pub- international 


lished on December 7 had a King George and the Privy Council after the signing of the 
Irish Peace Treaty 


clear mind and the talent for 
expressing its conclusions. For once in history Great Brit- 
ain dealing with Ireland has gone to the full limit of fair 
play. The result is, I believe, an end of what Tom Kettle 
called “The Two Fools: a Tragedy of Errors.” Both parties 
to the compact have made their meaning plain and have 
faced in advance the shrieks of extremists. 

To begin, the oath of allegiance is perfectly clear. No 
one can take it with reservation. If any comment was 
needed, it is given in a supplementary speech by Mr. 
Michael Collins, who claims that the agreement has laid 
solid foundations for a complete understanding between 
the nations of the British Empire, which may be the 
beginning and model for an understanding between the 
nations of the world. He goes further and declares his 
hope that this league may find America willing to join. 
That is his way of saying what I have always maintained 
—that a solid alliance between Great Britain and Ireland 
may pave the way to a solid alliance of the English-speak- 
ing world: and that upon no other foundation can the 
peace of civilized mankind be achieved and a limit set to 
the insane race of armaments. 

This is a compact reached during a truce between two 
nations armed for war, in which the stronger nation could 
with certainty crush the weaker out of existence. Yet the 
stronger has been restrained from the use of power by 
the other certainty that the resistance would be desperate 
and could not be overcome without repudiation of all the 
ideals for which the stronger nation contended in world 
politics. If, as I believe, much has been achieved for the 
world, credit is due to England for the abstention from 
force and to Ireland, for the stand which forced that ab- 
stention. 

I assume that the compact will be ratified by Parliament 
and by Dail Eireann, despite protests of an angry minority 
in each. In Dublin there is fumbling; but I was told of 
one typical community where the men who had been 





earliest and most strenuous 
in their support of Sinn 
Fein’s struggle were de- 
lighted with the result: pro- 
test came from few, and 
those the most recent con- 
verts. The town at large 
and the country at large re- 
ceived the news as tidings of 
deliverance. Rejoicing was deferred from a sense of dis- 
cipline; but the release of prisoners announced today is 
likely to give occasion for the first display of exultation. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the delegates could 
reach their decision without courage. To accept the oath 
of allegiance, if Ulster were coerced into yielding, would 
have been easy; but a double sacrifice had to be made. 
The name of a Republic, the name of complete independence, 
had to go by the board along with the nominal unity of 
Ireland. Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Collins, and their followers had 
to content themselves with securing real freedom; it is 
defined in the true way by reference to the freedom en- 
joyed by the other Dominions. Should they get that, they 
could well afford to let go the name. As a matter of fact, 
Ireland completely severed from Great Britain would be 
far more under Great Britain’s control than as a “Free 
State” within the British Commonwealth of Nations, whose 
freedom every other of King George’s transmarine Do- 
minions will be bound to protect, since the freedom of one 
defines the freedom of all. 

I am not certain whether “Free State” was a title se- 
lected by far-seeing judgment or simply reached by chance. 
The Irish language has no regular word for Republic and 
a translation had to be provided. Saor Stit, “Free State,” 
was pitched on: and it chanced to be the name also of a 
unit in the British possessions which had come into them 
by conquest, yet which had regained its freedom within 
the larger bond. 

Qne might even claim that the Irish delegates have 
taught Great Britain what the British Empire really is: 
what it has grown to be, what it must be if it is to con- 
tinue to exist. The agreement of this week is the clearest 
recognition of the complete and essential freedom which 
governs that great league. On this side, as against Eng- 
land, Sinn Fein’s triumph seems to be complete, up to the 
limit imposed by the realities of the situation. The deepest 
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of these realities was that Ireland’s secession would be 
resisted by force of arms. A second reality was the stra- 
tegic unity of the two islands—a unity to be maintained by 
naval action. This unity is fully recognized by Ireland in 
the compact. The possibility that in case of war Ireland 
might claim to stand neutral and deny the use of its coast- 
line and harbors is ruled out. That also would have been 
fought for and achieved by the existing superior Power. 

It is in relation-to Ulster that Sinn Fein makes a sacri- 
fice. Ulster, indeed, is recognized as originally part of 
Ireland, but with right to secede and become a partly self- 
governing unit. It is not, however, granted the right to 
secede and become on a level with the rest of Ireland, 
Ulster is hoist with its own petard, and brought to book 
for all its fervent protestations of attachment to Great 
Britain. If it effects to be self-governing, it must have 
the degree of self-government accorded by the Act of 1920. 
It has the privilege of sending a dozen members to West- 
minster and will to that extent have a voice in the author- 
ity that must impose and collect nine-tenths of its revenues. 
Out of the revenue so imposed and collected, Ulster is 
bound to contribute for the next two years eight millions 
annually. The situation is summed up by Lord Birkenhead 
in an admirable phrase when he says that Ulster’s deci- 
sion to abide by the Act of 1920 and retain its representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament would be the “most re- 
markable triumph of idealism over nationalism.” In 
other words, it will cost Ulster more than Ulster can afford 
not to stand in with the rest of Ireland. This does not 
mean that the Northern Parliament need be scrapped. Sinn 
Fein has repeatedly declared its willingness to concede 
local autonomy to Ulster. The Ulstermen can, if they 
choose, and will, if they are wise, make their bargain now. 
It will have two aspects—the area of “Ulster” in this 
sense will be redefined and the powers attributed to the 
province will have to be settled. It is certain that Ireland 
would concede greater power to a legislature representing 
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the entire province, in which the Protestant capitalists 
could not control affairs and might be put into a minority 
by a combination of Catholics and Labor. It is certain also 
that if an area is to be created in which Protestants can 
be certain of controlling affairs, that area will be much 
less than the one selected in the Act of 1920. 

These, however, are details. A sound and statesmanlike 
direction has now been given to Irish policy and the diffi- 
culties of detail, among which Ulster is chief, will settle 
themselves in due course. While the direction was un- 
sound, while England wanted to call Ireland self-govern- 
ing and yet control its finance and administration, these 
difficulties grew out. of the situation. Ireland will, I think, 
be a fortunately circumstanced cou:try henceforward. 
Yet in one respect we carry a damnosa hereditas. This 
result has been achieved by a revolution protracted in 
reality since O’Connell’s movement began just a hundred 
years ago, and practically continuous for the last forty 
years. Sinn Fein stands on the shoulders of many fore- 
runners. Its triumph of today could not have been 
achieved had not the principle of Home Rule received 
statutory recognition in 1914. Even ir. 1914 we knew that 
the country would by its last two generations of political 
training be politically demoralized. Today we have the 
aftermath of war and the outcrop of Russian revolution 
to contend with. This is a bourgeois triumph; the Irish 
State will from the first be shaken by claims of a Labor 
party that is ultra in views and that has not the solid 
experience and organization of English labor. Labor in 
Ireland has a thousand grievances that urgently need 
redress. It is badly off, but its claims will probably be in 
excess of what is necessary and will have little regard for 
the possible. There is plenty of trouble ahead. But at 
least we shall be able to face it according to our own lights, 
and the men who made this compact have shown great abil- 
ity and high courage. 

Dublin, Ireland, December 8 
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A Ballade of the Dear Old Crimsons 
By Clement Wood 


Everything’s wrong, from A to Z! 
Up with Anarchy’s dear old black! 
We are the Reds! Man shall be free. 
Watch while we end the tyranny 
Of shackles and shekels and things that prey 
So they once squeaked interminably. 
But where are the Reds of yesterday? 


S HIVER, Culture, and Cosmos, crack! 


Are they whimpering on the rack, 
Victims of ponderous cruelty? 

Are they banished‘to Sarawak 
And the bitter beaches of Waikiki? 
Men are in jail for bigamy, 

And women weep for their husbands’ pay, 
And thirsty mortals have had to flee 

But where are the Reds of yesterday? 


One is the mayor of Hackensack,* 
Wearing a badge of the G. O. P.; 
One has established a bivouac 
In a simple brownstone rectory; 
One, with an editorial “We,” 
Spreads in a fourteen-point display: 
“Today’s Reds jailed, by court decree. 
But where are the Reds of yesterday?” 


IN ENDING 


They are scattered from Congress to Muscovy, 
And the crimson tinge has dulled away. 
Hence this one queries conclusively, 
“But where are the Reds of yesterday?” 


*Geography not guaranteed. 














Nerves and Submarines 


HE action of France in standing rigidly for a pro- 
T gramme of 90,000 tons of submarines and 330,- 
000 tons of light cruisers and auxiliary craft 
has thrown a cloud over the Conference. There are 
some who feel that it has wrecked the work of the 
delegates at Washington and brought it to naught. 
We do not wish to minimize the harm, but we see no 
reason to despair of a very real measure of success 
despite this regrettable incident. The Conference was 
summoned primarily to consider the possibility of lim- 
iting the three great navies of the world, and, since 
these were concerned chiefly with the Pacific, the possi- 
bility of arriving at such settlements of certain Far 
Eastern problems as would remove the apparent neces- 
sity of naval competition. Land armament was scarcely 
within the scope of the Conference and its discussion 
at the present gathering could only introduce grave 
complications. It was, therefore, rather as a graceful 
tribute to a great nation and an ally that France was 
invited to participate in the main show. The three 
nations chiefly concerned have already got on famously 
toward a solution of the problems that threatened 
peace. They have agreed to limit their respective 
equipment in capital ships to such an extent as to ren- 
der offensive warfare in the Pacific next to impossible; 
they have covenanted to respect each other’s insular 
possessions and confer together if trouble arises; and 
most important of all, they have brought about a de- 
gree of mutual confidence and set a standard of con- 
duct that has placed international relations and inter- 
national law on a new and higher basis. No, France has 
not wrecked the Conference by her ill-considered ac- 
tion, though she has dashed some of our high hopes. 
On the other hand, she has done herself much harm. 
It is evident that from the first the French did not 
understand the nature of the Conference or partake of 
its spirit. They appeared to regard it as a bargaining 
congress of the old sort. Briand wasted a splendid op- 
portunity to achieve a real triumph for his country 
and kindly critics attributed his misplaced eloquence 
to domestic politics. The proposal to build capital 
ships at a cost of $400,000,000 was charitably inter- 
preted as a bluff to be withdrawn in trade for some 
guarantee of security. It is not necessary here to 
analyze in detail the French submarine and auxiliary 
ship programme; that was effectively done by Mr. Bal- 
four and others. It is enough to point out that in- 
sistence on this programme will throw the gates wide 
open to unlimited submarine building and still wider 
to the development of bombing-aircraft, the anti-sub- 
marine weapon. The war has shown conclusively that 
the submarine’s effectiveness for defense has been ex- 
aggerated, and the Four-Power Treaty affords better 
protection to French possessions in the Pacific than any 
light fleet she can build. It may well be doubted if she 
has any serious intention of building 90,000 tons of sub- 
marines. The chief effect of the announcement of 


her programme is to arouse suspicion and apprehen- 
sion in England and to estrange sympathy in America. 
How different would have been the situation had 
French statesmen had the wisdom to take the lead in 
proposing the reduction if not the abolition of sub- 
marine tonnage! Such an act would have helped to 
seal the success of the Conference, and would have 
assured to France the aid of England and America in 
case of an unprovoked attack quite as well as any 
formal treaty. 

But France is suffering from a case of nerves. She 
seems to have lost faith and to be falling into a state 
of neurotic cynicism. Upon her frayed nerves her 
politicians are playing for their own ambitions. Sus- 
picious of her neighbors and exceedingly sensitive on 
the score of her national dignity, she may easily fall a. 
victim to the mania of persecution. All this is the 
aftermath of war; it sufficiently explains the course 
France has followed at Washington. We are the sin- 
cere friends of France; we honor her culture and her 
valor; we recognize that her vast sacrifices were for 
us as well as for herself. It is not ours to chide her, 
to bully her, or to turn a cold shoulder. She is an in- 
valid, as is most of Europe, and she must be nursed 
back to health and to faith in the new era. France 
is not militaristic or aggressive; she simply feels her- 
self isolated and broods over the German menace. Now 
is the time for forbearance, for sympathy, and for aid. 

We have little doubt that with returning health 
France will change her present position and willingly 
join in the drastic restriction of submarine building. 
Meanwhile the Root resolutions and such additions as 
may be made to them should serve as a substantial 
measure of protection against the submarine menace 
and to a considerable degree counteract the evil effect 
of the stand taken by France: They constitute less an 
enactment of new international law than the recogni- 
tion and clarification of principles already generally 
accepted and in accord with enlightened public opinion. 
The submarine has little real value as a purely de- 
fensive weapon; its actual menace lies in its potential- 
ity as a commerce destroyer. If the Conference suc- 
ceeds in drawing its teeth in this respect there is little 
reason to fear serious results from the failure to ob- 
tain agreement on the original programme. 


The Confidential Character of 


Government Records 


NGLAND has long had a statute which provides 
that if a public official gives out without proper 
authorization information obtained in the course of his 
official duties or utilizes it for private purposes, he be- 
comes liable to criminal prosecution. In our own coun- 
try, in the absence of any such legal prohibition, there 
have been many instances of Government officials on 
retirement from office taking with them copies or orig- 
inals of records and documents which are’by their nature 
the property of their employer, the United States Gov- 
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ernment, and which are in many cases strictly confiden- 
tial, and then publishing them for their own ends. We 
did not, however, expect to see ex-President Wilson 
follow this reprehensible practice, as he has done in 
turning over to an enterprising journalist the contents 
of the “Steel Box,” comprising the confidential records 
of his negotiations at Paris. 

Aside from the moral aspect of the case, there is the 
practical consideration of its effect upon our future in- 
ternational relations. Some years ago Mr. James W. 
Gerard and Mr. Henry Morgenthau gave to the world 
accounts of their diplomatic experiences. These ac- 
counts were rendered pungent and interesting by the 
recital of many conversations with foreign diplomats 
and other officials. The natural and inevitable effect of 
these revelations is to render all foreigners exceed- 
ingly cautious in the future as to how they impart 
confidential information to American representatives. 
One does not speak freely in the presence of a gossip. 
For many years we must expect our diplomats abroad to 
be sadly handicapped in all their dealings by reason of 
the distrust thus created. What is true in the case of 
our garrulous ambassadors is still more so when the 
offender is the President himself personally conducting 
his country’s most important negotiations. 


Sowing Dragons’ Teeth 


E believe that the movement for the abolition 
W of submarines, started with such impetus and 
authority by the British delegation to the 
Washington Conference, will gain power in proportion 
as the public and the none too alert naval experts of 
the now dissenting countries gain a clearer comprehen- 
sion of what submarine activity will mean in terms of 
offensives through the air. For it is clear to us that 
acceptance of the French position on submarines would 
inevitably be followed by extension of air-bombing. 
Authoritative British opinion as to what submarines 


- ean do against properly prepared war vessels was im- 


pressively presented in the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence at Washington. During the Great War, the 
British navy had almost a monopoly of experience 
with the uttermost offensive that submarines could 
carry on. Few will question, therefore, the declara- 
tion of Lord Lee that the war showed submarines to 
be substantially ineffective against capital ships and 
against adequately convoyed troopships. 

The certainty that unlimited gas and bomb offensives 
will be assured by retention of submarines arises from 
the intrinsic necessities of the resulting situation. 
Lord Lee and Mr. Balfour laid great emphasis on the 
determining part in submarine destruction played by 
the immense British trawling fleet, and argued that 
continuance of that defence by Britain was vital to 
the safety of France. But we must not forget that.air 
offensives are not yet before the Conference, and that 
the British campaign of the future against submarines 
is therefore of necessity not fully published. Mr. Bal- 
four’s reference to Zeebrugge, the Belgian port used 
by the Germans as a submarine base, points our pres- 
ent argument. He recalled that British warships bom- 
barding that port were not molested by the submarines 
it sheltered, a fact which discounted the French argu- 
ment for the defensive worth of submarines. 
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Can anyone doubt that the inevitable reply to the 
submarine is attacks from the air upon submarine base 
ports? Such would be infinitely cheaper, infinitely 
more effective than chasing the submarine on the broad 
seas. The British tried to destroy Zeebrugge with 
guns. In the next war they will be forced by their 
own peril to use air-craft bombs @ owtrance. Is the sub- 
marine really worth keeping, at this price? 


Mr. Root and Cannibalism 


LIHU ROOT, speaking in behalf of the United 

States at the Arms Conference last week, pro- 

posed some admirable rules for humanizing the con- 
duct of submarines in future warfare. 

Once upon a time there was a missionary who went 
to the Cannibal Islands and labored there for twenty 
long years. When he returned home his old friends 
asked him if he had persuaded his flock to stop eating 
human flesh. 

“No,” replied the good man, “but I’ve taught them 
to eat with knives and forks.” 

Exactly! If you can teach cannibals to use knives 
and forks, cannibalism is doomed. 


The New New England Conscience 


HOSE enlightened souls who have long been chuck- 
ling over the thought that Puritanism is a dead 
letter have no doubt held the New England con- 
science too cheap. Yet it is a fair question, What 
has become of it in these latter days? Popularly it 
used to be recognized as an inner voice dictating order- 
liness—physical, moral, and spiritual. As such it was 
a bulwark to the country, setting up standards of right 
and wrong which served as an ever-present guide of 
conduct. Centred in New England and dealing with a 
fairly homogeneous life, it was a most effective weapon 
against license. It entered into the warp and woof of 
American activity, and is a precious heritage; however 
unlovely it may appear to the “broadminded” of the 
new generation. 

But how has it fared during these years of world 
upheaval? It was always somewhat self-conscious. 
The New Englander was a little more conscious than 
other people of having a conscience, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the hair shirt which used to prick has 
not now been supplanted by a silk shirt designed to ex- 
cite admiration. We have, at any rate, observed in 
numerous representatives of old New England stock a 
certain sense of moral superiority in the presence of © 
world problems. It is impatient of argument, and 
issues from some inner’ light of supposed truth. The 
odd thing is that, whereas the old New England con- 
science was repressive, and worked on very definite 
lines, in its new manifestation it has become most ex- 
pansive and exultant. Having so long been cabined, it 
now ranges with the utmost ease over the world’s huge 
perplexities. Originally combined with Yankee shrewd- 
ness, it now gives easy-going welcome to doubtful 
schemes for human betterment. It is still on the side 
of the angels and is ready to slay the man that blocks 
the millennium. , 

Our young radicals who berate the New England con- 
science fail to see how much of the way, when emanci- 
pated, it goes with them. 
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President Eliot on the Allied 
Debt 


N response to a request sent to a number of eminent 
I men for a brief comment on the editorial in our 

issue of last week, favoring a remission of the 
Allied debt to the United States, we have received from 
the distinguished President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity the following letter: 

“The article from The Independent on the remission 
of the debts owed by the Allied Nations to the United 
States has a title which is both irreverent and mislead- 
ing—‘As we forgive our debtors.’ Those five words are 
detached from the four words that precede them in the 
Lord’s Prayer—‘Forgive us our debts’—and those four 
words are necessary to any honest use of one of the 
most sacred phrases in the Gospels. The Independent 
used to be a religious weekly, and it still has some 
claim to that honorable title. Its example in misusing 
words taken from the Lord’s Prayer is therefore all 
the more pernicious. The United States has no debts 
which need to be forgiven. 

“The argument opens in a manner which hortatory 
orators often seem to find convenient by first disposing 
of two very feeble objections to the discussion of the 
subject, and then proceeds to discuss ‘the question on 
its merits.’ It states under that heading that the debts 
of the Allies to the United States may wisely be re- 
mitted, because ‘that course is felt to be right by the 
United States either as a matter of its own feeling of 
honor, as a matter of humanity and good will, or as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest.’ Now the honor 
of the United States is not involved in the question of 
remitting the debts of the Allied Powers. It is under 
no honorable obligation to remit them. The Allies 
needed the money, and the United States advanced it 
on terms which were equally honorable to both parties. 
The remission of these debts to the United States is 
conceivable on the sole ground of humanity or charity. 
It is also conceivable on the ground that it is the in- 
terest—enlightened or unenlightened—of the United 
States to do so. But these two motives are completely 
inconsistent. The act of remission might be due either 
to emotions of love and good will, or to self-interest; 
but not both together. Either motive excludes the other. 

“In an earlier paragraph the article goes so far as 
to say that the remission of the Allied debts ‘would 
turn out a most excellent investment for the American 
people’ attributing this opinion ‘to a large number of 
persons of the highest standing as citizens, as thinkers, 
and as men of affairs.’ If that were the case, the 
United States would be excluded from proposing the 
remission of the Allied debts on the ground of either 
honor or humanity. To rub in the expediency of re- 
mission now, the article further states that ‘whatever 
we may do at the present time, we shall in the end 
let the debts go.’ It does not appear whether this 
fantastic prophecy is intended to stimulate the people 
of the United States to remit the Allied debts for 
reasons of honor, of humanity, or of self-interest; but 
the prophecy is intended to reinforce any one of these 
three inconsistent motives. 

“The conclusive objection to the remission of the 
debts due by the Allied Powers, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, is that no self-respecting nation which be- 
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lieves itself capable of reéstablishing a practicable 
budget, sound currency, and its national credit could 
accept it; because acceptance would damage its morale. 
The United States out of its accumulated wealth— 
partly acquired during the war, but before we entered 
it—can aid the restoration of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy to governmental and industrial prosperity in 
many ways, such as furnishing capital with which to 
rehabilitate industries and restore production, and 
especially by avoiding the imposition of tariff duties 
against the industrial products of any of the Allied 
Powers; and Congress can give away as much Ameri- 
can money as it pleases to any of the nations with 
which the United States fought against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, or to any of the new States so for- 
tunately created as outcome of the War, or to any of 
the Neutral States which need such aid. This is the 
safe direction for humane or benevolent action; but 
God forbid that such action should be in any way mixed 
up with self-interest, however ‘enlightened.’ ” 
CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


To criticisms so many, so severe, and set forth with 
that vigor of expression which President Eliot’s four 
score and seven years seem to have done nothing to 
impair, it is not easy to attempt effective reply. Yet 
we must, as briefly as possible, take up the main points 
of his unsparing arraignment. 

The title of the editorial, ‘““As We Forgive Our 
Debtors,” suffices to furnish Dr. Eliot with two sep- 
arate and distinct accusations. It is “both irreverent 
and misleading ;” and indeed he goes on to imply that 
it is not only misleading but dishonest. If it struck 
Dr. Eliot as irreverent, then to him it was irreverent; 
the point is one upon which argument would be futile. 
We can only say that we are at a loss to understand 
wherein the irreverence lies. But that the title is mis- 
leading, not to say dishonest, is an assertion of a wholly 
different nature, and Dr. Eliot in fact gives two reasons 


for making it. The five words of the title, he says. 


“are detached from the four words that precede them 
in the Lord’s Prayer—‘Forgive us our debts’—and 
those four words are necessary to any honest use of 
one of the most sacred phrases in the Gospels.” But 
plainly if the omission of those first words was to 
mislead any reader it must be because that reader did 
not recognize that the words were from the Lord’s 
Prayer at all. Whoever did recognize it was sure 
instantly to supply the words that were omitted; who- 
ever did not recognize it could not be misled by any 
authority supposed to attach to the words that were 
used. But Dr. Eliot objects on another ground; “The 
United States,” he says, “has no debts to be forgiven.” 
We had not thought that any nation was in so flawless 
a position; we had felt, and we are sure Dr. Eliot must 
feel, that there are many debts of which, in exactly the 
sense of the words of the Lord’s Prayer, our country 
stands in need of forgiveness. That they are not of 
the specific and definite nature of the Allied money 
debt to us is true enough; but did Dr. Eliot think that 
any man, woman, or child would be led by the title 
of the editorial to imagine that the United States had 
been borrowing money of other nations and wanted to 
beg off from paying it back? In the Lord’s Prayer 
itself, are the debts we ask God to forgive on an exact 
parity with the debts we forgive our debtors? 
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Dr. Eliot next accuses us of opening the argument 
“in a manner which hortatory orators often seem to 
find convenient by first disposing of two very feeble 
objections to the discussion of the subject.” But we 
said nothing at all about objections to the. discussion 
of the subject. We simply pointed out two reasons why 
it had not received adequate attention; if this is a 
favorite trick of “hortatory orators,” the fact has, we 
are sure, hitherto escaped notice. Taking up, next, 
the three grounds on which we rested the argument 
for remission of the debt, Dr. Eliot disposes of that 
which related to the nation’s feeling of honor by the 
simple statement that “the honor of the United States 
is not. involved in the question of remitting the debts 
of the Allied Powers. It is under no honorable obliga- 
tion to remit them.” Now we ourselves took every 
pains to point out that the thing is not a case of 
ordinary everyday obligation. “None of these countries,” 
we said, “can claim that it is our clear duty to remit 
the debt thus incurred by them. They knew what they 
were doing when they incurred it; they entered no 
qualification as to its binding character.” Coming to 
the question of honor, we were careful to present the 
matter not as an unmistakable obligation of honor but 
as an act which a high sense of honor would dictate. 
“If, as surely every true American feels,” we said, 
“the victory was not merely their victory but ours as 
well, would it not be the part of a high sense of honor 
to feel that the money we lent them before we began 
to fight should be regarded in the light of a contribu- 
tion to the common cause, which, whatever may have 
been the terms upon which it was sent at the time, we 
should not only be willing but glad to assume as our 
own?” 

The other two grounds which we adduced for remis- 
sion of the debt, President Eliot is good enough not 
to dismiss as inherently absurd. But alas, if each of 
these arguments is not hopelessly defective taken in 
itself, we are left in equally bad case by reason of 
their fatal inconsistency with each other. “These two 
motives,” we are told, “are completely inconsistent. 
The act of remission might be due either to emotions 
of love and good will, or to self-interest; but not both 
together. Either motive excludes the other.” Now 
even in the case of an individual, surely nothing is 
more familiar than action influenced at once by un- 
selfish and by selfish motives. To claim credit for 
unselfishness where selfishness was an ingredient in 
the determination of the action may, indeed, be repre- 
hensible; but we were not saying that America, if she 
were to remit the debt, would be entitled to boast of 
any extraordinary virtue. A man may be influenced by 
kindly and generous feeling to do an act which would 
benefit another with whom he has had close and com- 
radely association, although he might not bring him- 
self to do it if it involved a great sacrifice on his own 
part; and it may even be that, while his first prompt- 
ing to the act arose from feelings of generosity or 
friendship he did not finally bring himself to do it 
until he had persuaded himself that in the long run 
it would be to his own advantage. We are not saying 
that there is anything noble about this; we are only 
saying that the coexistence of the two motives is not 
only “conceivable” but is a matter of very frequent 
occurrence. 
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But in the case of a nation the combination of the 
two motives stands on infinitely stronger ground. To 
begin with, the action of a nation, or of its representa- 
tives, is determined by a multitude of considerations, 
which, while they might be inconsistent in a single 
mind, are perfectly capable of being entertained by 
different persons and leading them to the same action, 
without the slightest inconsistency. And secondly, 
even the action of a single person, charged with public 
responsibility, may, and indeed in most cases must, 
take into account considerations which, if he were 
dealing simply with his own affairs, he would ignore 
altogether. The President of the United States, for 
example, might feel—as we ourselves do—that consid- 
erations of honor and considerations of good will were 
of themselves amply sufficient to dictate the cancella- 
tion of the Allied debt; but as it is not he, but the 
people of the United States, upon whom the conse- 
quences of that action would fall, he must necessarily 
consider what their feelings and opinions are upon 
the subject. And if he felt that the people, or a suffi- 
cient number of them to determine the issue, did not 
share his view as to what ought to be done on the 
ground of honor or generosity, but could truth- 
fully say that the same course was recommended by 
enlightened self-interest, would it not be absurd to 
charge him with inconsistency because he urged that 
consideration upon them in addition to those which to 
his own mind were sufficient? 

We might feel some hesitation in presenting a reply 
so extremely elementary to criticisms emanating from 
so distinguished a censor, were it not for the circum- 
stance that those criticisms are typical of a mode of 
thought that is current among men whose intellectual 
prestige might be supposed to preclude it. Confronted 
with questions of great complexity, questions that de- 
mand the weighing of many elements, questions on 
whose wise solution the moral as well as the material 
welfare of mankind so largely depends, they turn aside 
from all these complexities, and think to have done 
their full duty when they have applied the touchstone 
of some simple and all-embracing principle. If a given 
proposal does not satisfy the requirements of what 
they regard as ideal moral beauty, they not only reject 
it, but hold in contenipt those who can reconcile them- 
selves to its adoption. In the contemplation of such 
minds, the coalescence of the desire to save the Union 
and the desire to abolish slavery—that coalescence 
which actually resulted in the achievement of both of 
these great ends—would be loathsome; if slavery was 
wrong, it could not be countenanced, Union or no 
Union. This state of mind often receives the high 
appellation of idealism; and it is but just to admit that 
it has its source in an idealist spirit. But to make it 
coextensive with idealism—to deny the title to that 
type of mind and spirit which seeks ideal ends but does 
not disdain to consider the means by which alone those 
ends can be attained—is to degrade the term from the 
high place to which it is entitled. If there was no 
idealism in Washington or Lincoln, if the term is to 
apply only to those who keep their idealism unsmirched 
by the hard realities of the world as it is, then idealism 
is reduced from the rank of one of humanity’s cardinal 
possessions to that of an ornamental attribute which 
has, indeed, its value and its benefit, but which falls 
far below the essential needs of mankind. 
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The Submarine 


OR three days (Dec. 21-24) the Conference discussed 
the question posed by the British: Shall the sub- 
marine be abolished? 

Lord Lee opened with a powerful argument for aboli- 
tion. It seemed strange to him, he said, that it should be 
proposed to increase the tonnages of a type of vessel more 
objectionable than the capital ship. [Mr. Hughes had pro- 
posed maximum submarine tonnage allowances of 90,000 
for Great Britain, 90,000 for the United States, 54,000 for 
Japan; whereas the present total submarine tonnage of 
Great Britain is 82,500 and of Japan only 31,500. Only 
the United States, with 95,000 tons, would have to scrap.} 
If submarine construction were to be thus encouraged, 
Powers with large mercantile marines must go in strong 
for anti-submarine craft. Thus for certain nations finan- 
cial relief through a holiday for capital ship construction 
would be offset by expenditure on other craft. 

The chief argument, said Lord Lee, offered by those who 
would retain the submarine, is that it is a cheap and ef- 
ficient defensive type. He contended, on the contrary, 
that the submarine is not efficient for defense, that it is 
not valuable for offense against warcraft; that it is chiefly 
valuable for destruction of merchant shipping, and then 
only through violation of the laws of war. To be sure, 
early in the late war a few obsolescent British capital 
ships, which were not taking proper precautions, were 
sunk by submarines, but throughout the war no ship of 
the Grand Fleet was hit. Of the millions of British soldiers 
conveyed across the Channel not one lost his life through 
a submarine, except on board hospital ships, which of 
course were not escorted. In fact, methods of detecting, 
locating, and destroying submarines have been developed 
to the point that as a combatant craft the submarine is 
almost contemptible. 

On the other hand, continued the speaker, the German 
submarines sank 12,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, 
valued at $1,100,000,000 (exclusive of their cargoes), and 
more than 20,000 noncombatants—men, women, and 
children—were thus drowned. The construction of the 
submarine is such that it can be effective on the grand 
scale against commercial shipping only through violation 
of the laws of war. Those laws require that, in case of 
capture of a merchant vessel, the lives of those on board 
shall be spared and secured. If the vessel is destroyed, 
crew and passengers must be taken aboard the capturer, 
or the vessel must be convoyed to a point whence its small 
boats can certainly make shore, before its destruction. If 
the vessel is not destroyed (and destruction should be the 
rare exception), a prize crew must be put aboard her; 
otherwise she must be let go. The submarine is too small 
for the accommodation of prisoners or extra personnel for 
prize crews, and convoy, as indicated above, is too tedious 
and dangerous to be worthwhile. To sum up, the sub- 
marine is, though not useless, yet inefficient, against war- 
craft, and only really efficient for destruction of merchant 
ships, in violation of all laws, human and divine. In this 
connection Lord Lee made a very shrewd observation. 
That violation of the laws of war, of which the Germans 
were guilty in their use of the submarine, was not an in- 
stance unique, apart, the repetition of which is not to be 
apprehended. The German offending was the worst to 
date, but history shows by a number of instances, that 


there is always danger that a Government, “up against 
it,” may go mad and issue inhumane orders. 

It might be contended, said Mr. Balfour (who in the dis- 
cussion rose above himself), that the British plea for abo- 
lition of the submarine is selfish (in that Britain in her 
merchant marine is beyond other nations menaced by the 
submarine), and fearful. Not so, he declared. Britain 
overcame the submarine menace in the late war, and she 
could do it again; by so doing she made Allied victory pos- 
sible. The submarine was made ineffective almost entirely 
by Britain; she alone had the necessary shipping and 
(more important) the seafaring folk to man the shipping. 
Though the average number of German submarines at 
sea simultaneous- 
ly was not more 
than nine or ten, 
Great Britain had 
to maintain some 
3,000 surface 
craft to deal with 
them. , But for 
these auxiliary 
craft the German 
submarines could 
have effectively 
blockaded the 
French and Ital- 
jan coasts and 
could have pre- 
vented receipt of supplies necessary to prosecution of the 
war by France and Italy. Should the submarine be re- 
tained, those Powers must be similarly beholden to Britain 
for success in another war. In view of Britain’s services 
in the late war, can it be said that France and Italy are 
acting fairly by her in insisting on retention of the sub- 
marine, seeing the burden it places on Britain in the way 
of anti-submarine construction? For, should the submarine 
be retained, Britain will secure herself by a magnificent 
programme of anti-submarine censtruction. 

Such in substance were the arguments used by Lord Lee 
and Mr. Balfour for abolition of the submarine. 

Arguments for retention of the submarine were ably 
presented by Admiral De Bon and M. Sarraut and (per- 
haps most notably) in a report by the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the American Delegation, which Mr. Hughes read 
to the Conference. Almost everything-that can be said in 
favor of the submarine is said in the American report. 
It persuades us that the British spokesmen understated 
the value of the submarine both in attack and defense. 
But, like Mr. Hughes, we are convinced by the British 
arguments that the value of the submarine against war- 
craft is not sufficient to justify its retention in face of the 
fact that it peculiarly lends itself to use in violation of the 
laws of war and the dictates of humanity. 

Admiral De Bon offered an ingenious justification of the 
French demand for a submarine allowance of 90,000 tons. 
Of the eighty to one hundred German submarines in ex- 
istence at any one time during the war, he said, only 
fifteen to twenty were simultaneously at sea. [Lord Lee 
had said eight or nine.] The reason was the terrific wear 
and tear on material and personnel. A submarine allow- 
ance of 90,000 tons, the Admiral declared, means about 
ninety submarines; that is, fifteen to twenty capable of 
simultaneous. action. “This,” said the Admiral, “seems in- 
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deed the minimum submarine strength a Power desirous 
of making use of this contrivance should have. If we fall 
below this limit, we will end by having a force of no use 
whatsoever.” 

Lord Lee in his opening speech announced that Britain 
offered to scrap her entire submarine fleet and disband the 
personnel thereof, if the other Powers (i. e., presumably, 
the other Powers represented at the Conference) would 
do the same; but the British delegation were properly im- 
pressed by the sensible observation of Mr. Hughes that, 
“even if they were ready to adopt the principle suggested 
by the British delegation, they would still have to await the 
adherence of other nations.” 

“That is a statement which I entirely accept,” said Mr. 
Balfour; but added: 

But even if that be granted in its full extent, are we to 
believe, if a conference of this authority were really unani- 
mous and really put forward upon broad moral grounds 
the statement that in their view submarines were not a 
weapon of war that was consistent with civilization, that 
that would have no effect? Would that not be the prelude 
to their ultimate abolition? 


There seeming to be no likelihood of such unanimity, the 
British delegation ended their effort with the request that 
the following be placed on the record of the Conference: 


The British Empire delegation desires formally to place 
on record its opinion that the use of submarines, while 
of small value for defensive purposes, leads inevitably to 
acts which are inconsistent with the laws of war and the 
dictates of humanity, and the delegation desives that united 
action should be taken by all nations to forbid their mainte- 
nance, construction or employment. 


Mr. Hughes never appeared to better advantage than he 
did in his remarks concluding the discussion. We quote 
from the digest thereof in the official communiqué: 


If the argument of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee could be 
answered, the chairman thought that that answer had yet 
to come. He perceived from his more or less impartial 
position the great difficulties involved in presenting a tech- 
nical answer. He distrusted his ability to judge of the tech- 
nical naval argument, but he believed that those taking 
upon themselves the burden of that effort would have much 
to do. 

While the chairman felt that there was no immediate 
prospect of the adoption of the proposal, the words of Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lee would earry far beyond this Confer- 
ence and powerfully influence the development of public 
opinion throughout the world. He was not prepared to say 
that their suggestions might not ultimately be successful in 
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inducing the nations to forgo the use of a weapon which, 

as Mr. Balfour had urged, was valuable only as an aggres- 

sive weapon, and then only in the form of aggression con- 
demned by humanity and international law. 

The chairman said that he had had the pleasure of con- 
ferring with the President in regard to this matter and had 
found him deeply impressed with the strength of the argu- 
ments presented and the spirit animating them. If at any 
time it were found to be feasible to take up the matter the 
United States Government would give it its most serious 
attention. The chairman hoped that what had been said 
here would prove provocative of thought throughout the 
entire world. When adherence could be expected to the 
principle of abolition, the subject would be again considered. 
It is evident that, if the President and Mr. Hughes could 

have their way, the submarine would be abolished. It may 
be expected that public opinion will clamor for such aboli- 
tion, and that (as indeed M. Sarraut suggested) a confer- 
ence of all the powers interested in submarines will at the 
earliest practicable moment be summoned to consider the 
question of their abolition. 

The question of abolition shelved, the Conference pro- 
ceeded to discuss submarine allowances. In his speech on 
the first day of the Conference, Mr. Hughes had proposed 
maximum allowances as follows: for Great Britain, 90,000 
tons; for the United States, 90,000 tons; for Japan, 54,000 
tons. He now proposed: for Britain, 60,000 tons (22,500 
tons to be scrapped); for the United States, 60,000 tons 
(35,000 tons to be scrapped) ; for Japan, France, and Italy, 
the status quo (Japan 31,500 tons, France 31,500 tons, Italy 
21,000 tons). This proposal was received with favor only 
by the British delegation. 

Senator Schanzer declared that Italy’s allowance must be 
equal to that of France; that even 31,500 tons (the present 
submarine strength of France) is not equal to Italy’s needs, 
but that Italy will accept that allowance, if France will. 

Mr. Hanihara, speaking for Japan, declined the proposal. 
Japan, in a spirit of sacrifice, had consented to an allowance 
of 54,000 tons. “The Japanese delegation felt constrained 
to insist” on the allowance originally proposed for Japan, 
i. e., 54,000 tons. 

M. Sarraut must consult his Government (according to 
Admiral De Bon, such 1educed allowances would be equiva- 
lent to abolition of the submarine). 

We do not apologize for giving so much space to the sub- 
marine question. The discussion was one of the most re- 
markable ever held. The-.appeal for abolition of the sub- 
marine (in language in which logic and a generous human- 
ity are fused) is carried by Mr. Balfour direct to world 
opinion. It seems likely that world opinion will respond 
with a demand for abolition not only of the submarine but 
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also of other still more inhumane and abhorrent agencies of 
warfare. Mr. Balfour, by his fight for the submarine, has 
acquired a glory scarcely second to that of Mr. Hughes. 

[On December 28 the French delegation announced the 
refusal of France to accept a submarine tonnage allowance 
less than 90,000 or an allowance of auxiliary surface com- 
batant craft less than 330,000 tons.] 


Another Eventless Week 


HE domestic news of the seven days ended December 
80 is meagre. The two most striking items are: the 
death of Mr. Watterson, one of the most interesting and 
picturesque figures of his time and one of the most powerful 
journalists; and the release, on Christmas Day, of Eugene 
Debs from the Atlanta Federal Prison. 
* * * 


Senator McCormick, chairman of the Senate committee 
which has been investigating conditions in Haiti and San 
Domingo, in a preliminary statement announces that the 
committee’s report on Haiti will recommend that the force 
of United States marines now in Haiti be retained there at 
its present strength, that a United States High Commis- 
sioner, supreme over both the military and civilians, be ap- 
pointed, and that a loan be made to the Haitian Govern- 
ment to enable it to pay its debts. 

The members of the committee are unanimous in the 
belief that the continued presence of the small American 
force in Haiti is as necessary to the peace and development 
of the country as are the services to the Haitian Govern- 
ment of the American officials appointed under the treaty of 
1915. There can be no abrogation of the treaty and, at this 
time, ne diminution of the small force of marines. 

Peace and order have been established everywhere in 
Haiti. Sanitary work has cleaned up the once filthy coast 
towns. Road building has been begun and other public 
works are under way. 

The Senator added that certain charges of brutality, etc., 
against the marines are to receive further investigation. 

* * * 


The situation in San Domingo is somewhat different. Last 
summer President Harding proclaimed the intention of the 
United States to withdraw its troops when certain stated 
conditions should have been fulfilled, chief of which condi- 
tions was ratification by the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties of San Domingo of “all the acts of the Military Govern- 
ment.” These conditions fulfilled, the Military Governor 
was to assemble the Electoral College to elect a President. 


The President chosen having been installed, the Military 
Government would be withdrawn. But the Dominicans have 
taken no steps toward fulfillment of the conditions pre- 
scribed, and show no disposition to do so. 

Senator McCormick, in a statement preliminary to the 
committee’s report, says that 

at the present time it is impossible to advise a substantial 

modification of the terms of the proclamation regarded as 

necessary to assure civil order and peace within Dominican 
territory, the maintenance of its credit and the discharge of 
its obligations. 

He praises the work of the Military Government, under 
whose direction “the towns have been made clean, the streets 
have been paved, the harbors and docks have been improved, 
and schools have been widely established.” He advises a 
loan to the Dominican Government for the purpose of fund- 
ing two previous loans and providing funds for completion 
of certain roads, which, if completed, will 

afford regular, easy and economic means of communication 
and commerce hitherto not in existence and will act as so 
effective and obvious a deterrent to revolution that they will 
enable a Dominican Government to give such guarantees 
of stability and order as may well justify the Government 
of the United States in agreeing to a modification of the 
terms set forth in ‘the proclamation of last June. 

Speaking of the “ambitious—perhaps too ambitious”— 
programme of public works undertaken by the Military 
Government, the Senator seems to intimate that the com- 
plaint of the Dominicans that they are cruelly overtaxed is 
not entirely groundless. As to other charges (that: the 
people have been deprived of personal liberty, that the 
press has been gagged, etc., etc.), Senator McCormick says 
nothing. The committee report is awaited with interest. 


The Changes at Peking 


HE new Peking Cabinet has been announced. The 
Premier is Liang Shih-yi, who was one of the leaders 
in the abortive effort, in 1915, to restore the imperial form 
of government in China, with Yuan Shih-kai as Emperor. 
It is to be said in Liang Shih-yi’s favor that he is an able 
financier; and one of the declared objects of General 
Chang Tso-lin, chief manager of the Peking coup, is to 
effect such financial and fiscal reforms as firmly to estab- 
lish Chinese credit and justify financial assistance and the 
concession of tariff autonomy by the Powers. Dr. W. W. 
Yen remains Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The new situation is a fascinating one. 
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Cabbages and Kings 
By Henry W. Bunn 


Needed: A National Satirist 


1 " author of “The Mirrors of Washington” is grow- 
ing. He has almost arrived true satirist. Nothing 
is more needed among us than a national satirist; 

with the combined strength and skill of weapon to pene- 

trate our armor of self-complacency; who can make us 
feel that we are, like other mortals, fools, that, though 
we wrap about us the cloak of respectability, we’re no 
better than the lave. Hypocrisy may not be the worst, 
but it is the most odious, of vices. Self-complacency, our 
most striking national trait, merges into it, so that often 
to distinguish the two is to 
distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 

Continue to harp on that string, Anonymous One! With 
pleasant malice expound our “habitual attitude of superior 
international purity.” 


A Third Rate Naval Power, Quotha! 

Mr. Balfour and M. Sarraut have been indulging in 
asperities; especially Mr. Balfour, who began it. He even 
went so far as to charge that “it was perfectly obvious 
that the proposed French fleet of 90,000 tons of sub- 
marines was intended to destroy commerce.” Gathering 
heat, he recalled that France and Britain had often been 
at war with each other, and he intimated that they migh* 
be at war again; in which case, if France had a powerful 
submarine fleet, she could use it for illegitimate commerce 
destruction, and “in case of dire need probably would.” 
M. Sarraut very properly resented these imputations. 
There is no justification whatever for regarding as insin- 
cere his following statement: “We have no desire to de- 
stroy merchant ships. But we have coast lines to defena 
and a great colonial empire, second only to that of Britain, 
and distributed over all the seas. We must provide for 
the safety of transportation of troops from the colonies to 
the mother country in case of war. We do not admit a 
necessary relation between capital ships and ‘auxiliary 
craft., We are guided by our needs. We have yielded 
on the question of capital ships—offensive instruments; 
the same arguments as to limitation do not apply to de- 
fensive as to offensive craft.” 

It seems to me that a great deal may be said for the 
French contentions that there is no necessary relation in 
the premises between capital ships and “auxiliary craft,” 
and that in general it should be left to each Power to de- 
termine its needs for defense and to provide accordingly. 
I do not say that these contentions are correct, but I do say 
they are respectable and do not deserve the language of 
reprobation and virtuous indignation that has been be- 
stowed on them. Mr. Balfour’s insinuations might be 
justified if the British view which holds the submarine to 
be inefficient as a combatant type were unchallengeable. 
But the British naval experts appear to be the only ones who 
do not concede great defensive value to the submarine. I 
am myself convinced by the British arguments and should 
like to see the submarine abolished, but I cannot feel con- 
tempt for the French view, which is strongly held by our 
own experts. 

The fact is that Mr. Balfour lost his head. The real ex- 
planation.of the little logomachy between Mr. Balfour and 
M. Sarraut is the immemorial rivalry between Britain and 
her “sweet enemy,” France. The French, with their 
glorious naval history (let it not be forgotten that 
de Grasse with his fleet won our revolution for us) are un- 
willing to accept a formal rating as a third-class naval 
Power. They probably have no intention of building up to 


a submarine tonnage of 90,000, or an auxiliary surface 
craft tonnage of 330,000, tut their pride is unwilling to 
forego the right to so build. The French (God bless ’em!) 
are very human. While, like the Japanese and other dele- 
gates, they are incessantly scanning the horizon for igns 
of the millennium, their historic imagination calls ap 
visions of Beachy Head, Quiberon, so many naval inci- 
dents of their storied past. A third-rate naval Power, 
quotha! 

After all, the controversy, like most controversies, is 
vain enough; dealing with issues dead or moribund. Look 
up, look up, gentlemen, and recognize the portent! The 
future of war is in the air. Surface and undersea com- 
batant craft are far gone in obsolescence. 


Bull 


Were it not for the philosophical reflection that he is 
merely obeying a primary law of human nature and striv- 
ing to be an ass in his own way, one might be indignant at 
the tyranny which the Lowbrow has established over the 
domain of Letters. But it is fair enough. He is having 
his revenge on the pedants who bored him so long, just as 
the laborer is having his revenge on the capitalists who 
exploited him so long. His tyranny has reached this point; 
that it is becoming unsafe to use any word or expression 
not sanctified by the screen or the daily press, unless ac- 
companied by an apology such as “Whatever that may 
mean” or “Forgive this bull.” Now, besides his utilitariar 
function, the Bull has had a most romantic career, as 
every Highbrow knows. [This is a delicate theme, so j 
merely refer the curious reader to “Europa,” etc., in 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary.] He has his religious aspect, 
too, as the instrument of the thunders of the Vatican. But 
see what the Lowbrows have done to the Bull! He is en- 
tirely discredited; you can say nothing worse of a body 
than that he is “talking bull.” Anything unfamiliar to the 
Lowbrow, anything that suggests scholarship, is “bull.” 
And, just as the politicians are in a blue funk in face of 
organized Labor, so the men of education are in a blue 
funk in face of organized Boobery. There is an Affecta- 
tion, a Pedantry of Ignorance and Boobishness, which is a 
thousand times more dismal and stupid than the Pedantry 
of Scholarship. 


The Song of Trotsky 
Hush! Hush! Whist! Whist! 
I smell the blood of a capitalist. 
I am a bloody Bolshevik; 
All decent people make me sick. 
I have no bowels, not a bowel; 
When others smile, I weep and howl. 
When others weep, it makes me glad; 
For I am bloody, bold, and bad. 


A Social Lobby 
Senator Kenyon, leader of the agricultural bloc, speaking 
the other day on the Newberry case, declared that a “social 
lobby,” rather than the agricultural bloc, is running Con- 
gress. There is a soupcon of truth in the Senator’s state- 
ment. We are, in fact, the most snobbish people, and Wash- 
ington is the most snobbish city, in the world. 


Shantung Cocktails 
The Chinese delegation.to the Washington Conference 
entertained the Japanese delegation the other day. So- 
called “Shantung cocktails” were served. The cocktail 
(though we repudiate it, our unique contribution to civiliza- 
tion) serves to make the whole world kin. 
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Saint-Saéns and His Art 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


the essayists of the century after ours deal with the 

composers beside whom he toiled and shone. He will 
not be set as high as Hector Berlioz, who preceded him, or 
as Debussy, who was born a good while after him. But 
he may hold his own against his 
rival Gounod, and he may be 
remembered longer than Jules 
Massenet. 

All this is guess-work, I ad- 
mit. For who can tell what our 
successors will regard as their 
art standards? Saint-Saéns and 
Massenet and Gounod, too, may, 
in a hundred years or so, be 
merely names. But Berlioz, who 
refashioned orchestration, will 
still be praised. He has a place 
assured him in enduring annals. 

To the musicians of our day Saint-Saéns may seem, not 
quite archaic, but at least a bit old-fashioned. None will 
deny, though, that he had the whole theory and technique 
of music at his finger-tips. Few, even now, among the 
“jeunes” of France, would think it wise or just or in the 
best of taste to sneer at his symphonies and concertos and 
at his best-known work, the “Samson et Dalila,” which is 
still admired both at .the Metropolitan and in the Chicago 
Opera House. D’Indy, no doubt, has higher qualities than 
his. Debussy was, beyond question, vastly more original. 
Ravel and Florent Schmitt and, sometimes, Dukas, may 
fascinate and charm us more than he did. But we should 
look at Saint-Saéns in a special way—less as a great 
creator or an uplifting influence than as a continuer of 
great traditions in the art he practised; as one who had 
a deep respect for music; and as a link between the old 
and new. r 

He loved his art and his immortal forerunners. He 
championed Wagner, when he needed friends. He swore 
by Bach and bowed his head to Beethoven. Yet he had 
character enough not to be swayed by Wagner, when nearly 
all were borrowing freely from the Bayreuth master. He 
clung tenaciously to the French style in music, though he 
admired and praised what he admired in other styles. He 
stood, like all French masters who are really French, for 
clearness, rhythmic beauty, taste, proportion. He wan- 
dered seldom from the beaten paths. And, none the less, 
in his own rigid way, he made what most of us would call 
good music. He stirred the brain more than the heart, 
maybe, but now and then he also stirred the sensuous soul. 
We may not rave about his piano works and symphonies. 
But who is deaf to the beguiling phrases of “Mon ccur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” and other songs which, with his ballet 
music, have charmed tens of thousands? 


T is uncertain where Saint-Saéns will be ranked when 


Camille Saint-Saéns 


He may not have had Gounod’s cloying sweetness, or 
Massenet’s sometimes too perfumed loveliness. He was 
less modern than Charpentier, less subtle and refined than 
Dukas and Ravel. We should not speak of him in the 
same breath with César Franck, nor need we think of him 
at all when we discuss Debussy. Indeed, I see no reason to 
draw vain comparisons between him and the other men 
whom I have mentioned. He had hijs own style and his 
own ideals; and if, at moments, he abused his rivals’, he 
was invariably convinced and honest. 

Rarely in the compositions of Camille Saint-Saéns, 
whose death the other day at a ripe age all Frenchmen 
mourn, does one stumble on new harmonies, or is one in- 


vited to consider dubious dissonances. His mind was 
logical, and worshipped form, the safe and, if you will, the 
academic form, of masters who had stood the test of ages. 
To be quite frank, he did not move some of us very deeply. 
Yet most of us respected and approved his works. 


His orchestration, often rich, was sound and orthodox 
and most ingenious. He had melodic graces and beguiling 
rhythms. Think of those ballets and his “Danse Macabre.” 
His technical equipment was remarkable. His erudition 
all could envy. Yet there was almost always something 
lacking in his creations, the something which might have 
entitled him to be called—a genius. 

Though he had lived, as few have lived, in Eastern 
lands, his Orientalism had been doctored. The real East 
would have scorned his music. It would not have meant 
much to Turks and Arabs. For while he wrote his pleas- 
ing “Eastern” phrases, he always, in his mind, was near 
to Paris. And so was Massenet, though more consciously. 
And so are almost all the French composers. . 


I knew him first as a distinguished organist, and later 
as a very brilliant pianist. There was at times a certain 
trace of stiffness in his piano playing, due, possibly, to 
the long influence of organ technique. His compositions 
for the piano were designed more to display technique 
than as pure piano music. They served their purpose. 
But they will not live. 


His operas, though more virile and less sentimental, as 
a rule, than those of’ Massenet (and, as I write this, I am 
not sneering at Massenet, who, in his own field, and ac- 
cording to his own nature, has always seemed to me an un- 
usually fine musician} were—except in parts of “Samson 
et Dalila,’ marred by a touch of dryness, an absence of 
emotion, which prevented them from becoming popular. 
But his “Henri VIII’ is still in the repertory of the Paris 
Opera House, and some of his lighter works are heard oc- 
casionally at the Opéra-Comique and in the Brussels 
Théatre de la Monnaie. 


Nothing that he conceived in opera, unless it be that de- 
lusive love song of Dalila, lingers in the memory of the 
hearer like the “Dream of Manon” and the “Legend of the 
Sage Brush” of Massenet, the “Salut, demeure” and a 
dozen other airs of Gounod, or the “Depuis le jour” of 
Charpentier. There are severities and even austerities in 
the choruses of “Samson et Dalila” which may bore the 
general. And few living, even though they may have 
heard those works abroad, now possibly recall the finer 
passages of “La Princesse Jeune,” “Le Timbre d’Argent,” 
and other operas which the dead master gave to Paris. 

It is by his “Samson et Dalila,” long associated here 
with such singers as Caruso and Muratore, and his piano 
concertos, and his symphonies, that our music-lovers will 
recall most vividly Camille Saint-Saéns. 

He was a strange man, as a man. For though so ortho- 
dox in style as a musician, he had the wanderlust of an 
impenitent tzigane. His love of travel took him over half 
the earth, and caused him to sojourn in many interesting 
places, in all of which he is remembered. On two different 
occasions, at least, he paid brief visits to this country and 
made the acquaintance of our own composers and musicians 
at home. He had appeared, as a composer and as a pianist, 
in New York, and at the time of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition he came to San Francisco as the guest of the direc- 
tors, and, already an old man, receivéd an ovation as he 
conducted the Exposition orchestra in a programme of his 
own compositions. 
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New Books and Old 


HE two volumes of Edward Luther 
Stevenson’s “Terrestrial and Ce- 
lestial Globes” (Yale University Press) 
constitute a work which combines geo- 
graphical study with a peculiarly fas- 
cinating form of antiquarian research. 
Under the auspices of the Hispanic 
Society of America, Dr. Stevenson has 
investigated the history and making 
of those maps of the earth and heav- 
ens which were in globe form, elab- 
orated and decorated with all the care 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth century geographers. The pres- 
ent work goes farther back than that 
period: the celestial and _ terrestrial 
globes of antiquity, and those made by 
the Arabs, each have their chapter. 
Then came the palmy days of geog- 
raphy, when maps of the ocean were 
decorated with spouting whales and 
mermaids, or, as Swift wrote: 


So geographers in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps 
And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


The work is reinforced with bibli- 
ographies, with indexes of globes and 
their makers. Admirably illustrated, 
it is printed and presented with the 
good taste which distinguishes the 
work of the Yale University Press 
under Mr. C. P. Rollins’s direction. 


Herman Melville seems to have an- 
ticipated the fate of the later writers 
on the South Seas: unsympathetic 
critics refused to be serious about the 
beauty of the women of the Pacific. In 
Raymond M. Weaver’s “Herman Mel- 
ville, Mariner and Mystic” (Doran) 
it is related that somebody wrote to 
the American Review in 1847, attack- 
ing Melville and asserting that “the 
beauty of the Polynesian women is all 
myth.” In 1885, Robert Buchanan, in 
verses half playful but appreciative, 
wrote: 


‘ Melville, sea-compelling man, 

Before whose wand Leviathan 

Rose hoary white upon the deep, 

With awful sounds that stirred its sleep; 

Melville, whose magic drew Typee, 

Radiant as Venus, from the sea, 

Sits all forgotten or ignored, 

While haberdashers are adored! 

He, ignorant of the draper’s trade, 
Indifferent to the art of dress, 

Pictured the glorious South Sea maid 
Almost in mother nakedness—— 

Without a hat, or boot, or stocking, 

A want of dress to most so shocking, 

With just one chemisette to dress her 

She lives—and still shall live, God bless 

her, 

Long as the sea rolls deep and blue, 
While Heaven repeats the thunder of it, 

Long as the White Whale ploughs it 

through, 

The shape my sea-magician drew 

Shall still endure, or I’m no prophet! 


Comment upon Mr. Tumulty’s 
“Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him” 
(Doubleday) is made on another page. 
Almost at the same time with this 
book there has appeared a remarkable 
article, which forms an indirect com- 
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ment upon Mr. Tumulty’s reasoning. 
It is also a corrective to the teachings 
of that school which is so busy just 
now in trying to spread the notion that 
only the Wilsonian theory of world- 
politics is noble; and that all things 
pure and good derive from that theory. 
It is interesting to see, from this arti- 
cle, which is the January installment of 
Hendrick’s “Life and Letters of Walter 
H, Page” in the World’s Work, who 
it was who had the “higher vision,” the 
“world-outlook,” -etc., not in 1919, 
after Germany was beaten, but in 
1914-15, when she was still a menace. 
Mr. Page (President Wilson’s ap- 
pointee, be it remembered) reveals the 
Wilson Administration, in those days 
of danger, wrangling with Great Brit- 
ain, almost to the verge of war, to try 
to get war supplies admitted to Ger- 
many. 

Of Ambassador Page, Mr. Burton 
Hendrick writes in the World’s Work: 

“His behavior throughout the three 
succeeding years was entirely consist- 
ent with his conception of ‘neutrality.’ 
That conception, as is apparent from 
the letters already printed, was not 
the Wilsonian conception. Probably 
no American diplomat was more ag- 
grieved at the President’s definition of 
neutrality than his Ambassador to 
Great Britain. Page had no quarrel 
with the original neutrality proclama- 
tion; that was purely a routine gov- 
ernmental affair, and at the time it 
was issued it represented the proper 
American attitude. But the Presi- 
dent’s famous emendations filled him 
with astonishment and dismay. ‘We 
must be im,artial in thought as well 
as in actio,’ said the President on 
August 19; ‘we must put a curb upon 
our sentiments as well as upon every 
transaction that might be construed as 
a prejudice of one party to the preju- 
dice of another.’ Page .. . declined 
to abrogate his conscience and to en- 
tertain no personal opinion as to the 
rights and wrongs of the conflict. 
‘Neutrality,’ he said in a letter to his 
brother, ‘is a quality of a government 
—an artificial unit. When a war 
comes a government must go in it or 
stay out of it. It must make a declara- 
tion to the world of its attitude. That’s 
all that neutrality is. A government 
can be neutral, but no man can be.” 

“‘The President and the Govern- 
ment,’ Page afterward wrote, ‘in 
their insistence upon the moral quality 
of neutrality, missed the larger mean- 
ing of the war. . . The President started 
out with the idea that it was a war 
brought on by many obscure causes— 
economic and the like; and he thus 
missed its whole meaning. Thus we 
have failed to render help to the side 
of Liberalism and Democracy, which 
are at stake in the world.’ 

“Nor did Page think it his duty, in 
his private communications to his Gov- 
ernment and his friends, to maintain 
that attitude of moral detachment 
which Mr. Wilson’s pronouncement 
had evidently enjoined upon him. . 

He did not regard it as ‘loyalty’ merely 
to forward only that kind of material 
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which Washington apparently pre- 
ferred to obtain; with a frankness 
which Mr. Wilson’s friends regarded 


as almost ruthless, Page reported 
what he believed to be the truth. That 
this practice was displeasing to the 
powers of Washington there is abun- 
dant evidence. In early December, 
1914, Colonel House was compelled to 
transmit a warning to the American 
Ambassador at London. ‘The Presi- 
dent wished me to ask you to please be 
more careful not to express any un- 
neutral feeling, either by word of 
mouth or by letter and not even to the 
State Department. He said that both 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Lansing had re- 
marked upon your leaning in that 
direction and he thought that it would 
materially lessen your influence. He 
feels very strongly about this.’” 


Anybody who is concerned about the 
cause of the quarrel between Nietzsche 
and Wagner may find out all about it 
—so we are told—in “The Nietzsche- 
Wagner Correspondence” (Boni) which 
is edited by Elizabeth Foerster-Nietz- 
sche. Why should anyone be surprised 
that two such disagreeable men—or 
one man thoroughly and one partly 
disagreeable—should quarrel? 


Hunting and exploration, the life of 
the Canadian trapper, Indian stories 
of animals and men, make up the 
chapters in Arthur Heming’s “The 
Drama of the Forests” (Doubleday). 
The book is illustrated in color with 
reproductions from paintings by the 
author, owned by the Royal Ontario 
Museum. Some of these pictures are 
impressive; a few of the others, per- 
haps due in part to faulty reproduction, 
resemble a colored photograph of a 
group in the window of a dealer <.. 
sporting goods, and are rather unsatis- 
factory. 


Miss Signe Toksvig, who is a Dane, 
has selected and edited, and in some 
instances translated the versions of 
Andersen’s tales given in “Fairy 
Tales and Stories by Hans Christian 
Andersen” (Macmillan) in order to 
keep as much as possible of their 
native simplicity. The best of the 
stories are chosen. All the old favor- 
ites are present. Eric Pape has deco- 
rated and illustrated the book, which 
for general beauty and good taste is one 
of the most satisfactory children’s books 
of the year. 


A new edition has been published of 
Max Beerbohm’s “A Christmas Gar- 
land” (Dutton). In his parodies of a 
number of English authors, writing 
about Christmas, he is unbelievably 
subtle; he imitates Henry James and 
Conrad so that it really makes you 
ache to read them, he out-Bernards 
Shaw, he is cruelly close to A. C. Ben- 
son’s style and matter, and his Chester- 
ton essay might appear in a volume by 
that author without being detected as 
spurious—even by Chesterton himself. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Secretary’s Story 


Wooprow WIiLson As I Know Him. By 
Joseph P. Tumulty. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ee! the course of the advance pub- 
lication of large portions of Mr. 
Tumulty’s book through the enterprise 
of the New York Times, the prom- 
inence which the author assigns to 
himself throughout the story was the 
theme of abundant raillery in the 
newspaper press. That the ridicule 
was undeserved, we should be far from 
asserting; yet against the obvious 
criticism there is an almost equally 
obvious defence. Take for example, 
such a passage as this (p. 280): 

The overtures of the Pope, in August, 
1917, were rejected and again the attention 
of the world was arrested by the masterly 
leadership of the American President. On 
August 16, 1917, I addressed the following 
letter to the President with reference to 
the offers of peace made by His Holiness 
Pope Benedict XV: 

“Dear Governor: 

I do not believe that the proposals the 
Pope has submitted should lead us intg a 
statement as to the terms of peace beyond 
that which the President has already given 
expression to in his address in the Senate 
and in his Russian note. . 

Our note in reply to the Pope should, I 
believe, embody the following ideas: . . .” 
{Mr. Tumulty’s letter fills more than a 
page, and he proceeds, without a break, as 
follows :] 

On August 27, 1917, the President, 
through his Secretary of State, addressed 
the following reply to the Pope: 

To His Holiness Benedictus XV, Pope: 

In acknowledgment of the communica- 
tion of Your Holiness to the belligerent 
peoples, dated August 1, 1917, the Presi- 
dent of the United States requests me to 
transmit the following reply: 


The whole of the President’s reply 
to the Pope is given, and this brings 
the chapter to a close. In the pres- 
ence of such naiveté, criticism is dis- 
armed; one feels ashamed to charge 
to egotism a self-satisfaction dis- 
played with such utter innocence. 
And, amusingly prominent as_ the 
author makes himself throughout the 
book, it is nevertheless perfectly evi- 
dent that his animating purpose 
throughout is that of exalting not 
himself but his master. He places be- 
fore us a hundred interesting phases 
of the momentous life-history in which 
he was privileged to be so intimate a 
partaker; and throughout them all his 
object is to make Woodrow Wilson 
shine out as a grand and noble figure, 
the hero and martyr of the greatest of 
causes, equally sublime in character 
and in intellect, as great in his prac- 
tical statesmanship as in his lofty 
idealism. To discuss the degree in 
which Mr. Tumulty’s presentation of 
these things is just or accurase would 
require a book bigger than his own 
handsome volume of 550 pages, and we 
shall not attempt the task. Suffice it 
to say that, after all allowance is made 
for one-sidedness and_ inaccuracy, 
enough remains to confute those who 


deny to Mr. Wilson the possession of 
high and heroic qualities. The book 
contains not much that is essentially 
new; but it brings back to mind in- 
stances of great achievement which 
in the heat of controversy have been 
forgotten by many; it presents a pic- 
tnre of intense devotion to high ends; 
and it shows us an extraordinary man 
enduring with unflinching fortitude 
the tragic reverse which followed with 
unexampled swiftness upon a personal 
triumph almost unmatched in history. 
One cannot read the book without a 
stirring of admiration and sympathy, 
whatever reserves one’s judgment may 
impose as to the limits of either. 

What those limits are, an examina- 
tion of a single circumscribed but in- 
finitely momentous part of the record 
may serve in large measure to indi- 
cate. And it happens that Mr. Tu- 
multy’s book furnishes material singu- 
larly adapted to the purpose of that 
examination. For, though it might 
take a great amount of space to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of what Mr. 
Tumulty does say in his book, a very 
brief space may serve to bring out the 
crucial significance of what he does 
not say. On the subject which we 
have in mind he says nothing, or next 
to nothing; and in this case saying 
nothing can only mean that there is 
nothing to say. 

We refer to the attitude of Mr. Wil- 
son toward the question of a com- 
promise in the Senate on the Versailles 
treaty—the question whether to wreck 
the treaty by unbending resistance to 
all proposals of modification made in 
the Senate or to save it by some form 
of concession. That was the one sub- 
ject on which we had thought it pos- 
sible that important new light might 
be shed by Mr. Tumulty’s book; and 
on that subject absolutely no new light 
whatever is shed. The contempt in 
which Mr, Wilson held the “mild 
reservationists” is reflected in the 
complete absence of any reference to 
them in Mr. Tumulty’s book. But this 
is only one, and by no means the most 
important, of the derelictions of this 
nature of which Mr. Wilson was 
guilty. There has never been the 
slightest indication that, at any time 
in the long struggle over the treaty, 
he felt himself to be under the faintest 
obligation to consider the desires of 
the Allied statesmen with whom he 
had negotiated the treaty, and whom 
he had led to believe that in accepting 
its terms they had secured the codp- 
eration of the United States in its ex- 
ecution. According to every accepted 
standard of human obligation, when 
Mr. Wilson found himself unable to 
deliver to the Allies what he had 
promised, it was incumbent upon him 
to ascertain whether they would prefer 
to get what he could give them or to 
write off the whole thing as a dead 
loss. That he never thought of taking 
this obligation into account has been 
evident enough all along; Mr. Tu- 
multy’s failure to say a word on the 
subject makes the demonstration, hu- 
manly speaking, complete. 
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Nor is there in either of the two 
brief chapters that deal with the 
treaty fight any reference to that 
question with which both the matter 
of the “mild reservationists” and the 
matter of the obligations due to Mr. 
Wilson’s European associates are in- 
dissolubly bound up. The effort of the 
mild reservationists—indeed that of a 
large part of the Republican contin- 
gent in the Senate, exclusive of the 
Borah-Johnson irreconcilables—was in- 
spired above all by the agonizing need 
of bringing about a speedy peace, with 
the United States standing at the side 
of the Allies; and the same agonizing 
need was of course the thing foremost 
in the minds of the European states- 
men. That Mr. Wilson ignored that 
need as completely as he did the efforts 
of the Republican moderates in the 
Senate, as completely as he did the 
question of his obligations to his Euro- 
pean associates, it would be monstrous 
to suppose; yet so far as any indica- 
tion has appeared in his words or his 
acts the question of what would hap- 
pen to the world as a consequence of 
the two years’. delay which his ob- 
stinacy caused had not the weight of 
a feather in determining his course. 
And here again, Mr. Tumulty’s silence 
places beyond reasonable doubt what 
was already abundantly evident. 

Mr. Wilson’s failure with the treaty 
was not the defeat of a great man 
confronted with insuperable difficulties. 
Grant all that one may of the wicked- 
ness and the ingenuity of his enemies, 
he would have emerged triumphant if 
he had shown either the wisdom or 
the virtue which many a man for 
whom far less is claimed than is 
claimed for him has shown, in situa- 
tions far less imperiously demanding 
the exhibition of those qualities. In 
the early stages of the difficulty, his 
stand could be justified on the ground 
that he felt sure that he could tri- 
umphantly beat down all resistance; 
but when that assurance had been 
proved unfounded, he firmly shut his 
eyes to the duty that the situation 


“laid upon him. The nearest approach 


that we can make to an explanation 
of conduct so opposed to the dictates 
of sound reason is that he was so 
wrapped up in contemplation of what 
he regarded as the rightness of his 
cause as to be blind to all other con- 
siderations. To some this may seem 
the highest of praise; in reality it is 
the mark of a grievous defect both of 
character and of intellect. It is the 
diametrical opposite of the spirit which 
laid upon the great soul of Abraham 
Lincoln the sacred obligation of saving 
the Union, and enabled him to save 
it; it is the diametrical opposite of the 
spirit that presided over the career 
of William of Orange, and made him 
the deliverer of England and the res- 
cuer of Europe. This constant pre- 
occupation with his own rightness 
stands out in a score of instances in 
Mr. Wilson’s career. A curious and 
most significant sidelight was thrown 


upon it in that unfortunate speech : 


which he delivered in Philadelphia a 
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few days after the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania. For, though the phrase “too 
proud to fight” was naturally the one 
that most impressed the public mind, 
the sentence immediately succeeding 
was far more revealing as to Mr. Wil- 
son’s psychology. “There is such a 
thing,” he said, “as a man being too 
proud to fight. There is such a thing 
as a nation being so right that it does 
not need to convince others by force 
that it is right.” If, on the very mor- 
row of the Lusitania outrage, the 
question presented itself to Mr. Wilson 
in this light, it is perhaps natural 
enough that he should have thought 
of the issue between himself and the 
Senate not primarily as a question of 
the best that could be done with a hard 
problem, not primarily as a question 
of what the world needed in a moment 
of unexampled ‘distress and anxiety, 
but first of all as a question of whether 
Woodrow Wilson was right or wrong. 


Who Said Realism? 


‘TF WINTER CoMEs. By A. S. M. Hutchin, 
son. Boston: Little Brown & Com- 
pany. 

THE YOUNG ENCHANTED. A Romantic 
Story. By Hugh Walpole. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


OR months people have been ask- 
ing this reviewer whether he had 
read “If Winter Comes.” He has been 
answering no, with something like the 
bewilderment of a grocer’s clerk sud- 
denly besieged for Frizzled Oats at a 
moment when he felt himself fully up 
on the latest cereals. What are 
Frizzled Oats, anyway? he asks him- 
self. Are they a new article, or an 
old one done up in a new container 
or baited with a new kind of coupon? 
And why this sudden run on them? 
What lucky accident or adroit con- 
trivance has made them suddenly a 
by-word, or even a password, at the 
bridge-parties and in the accommoda- 
tion trains? Has anybody really tried 
them, or have they won to fame by the 
simple but effective process of passing 
the buck? Where ten people are con- 
tent to hand the fashionable question 
along, “Have you tried Frizzled 
Oats?” or “Have you read ‘If Winter 
Comes?’” one or two are pretty sure 
to buy a copy or a package. And at 
least one of the two will swallow it as 
delicious because so many people take 
it for granted that it is. 

Still, reviewers who were in at the 
birth, or at least the christening, of 
this book spoke more than kindly of it 
and the present reviewer, into whose 
hands it came at last, has taken it up 
with hope as well as curiosity. Ar- 
dently he has wished to find it such a 
fresh and vigorous story as does now 
and then make a place for itself among 
the best-sellers. Honestly, he cannot 
discover so much virtue in it. Rather, 
he is constrained to measure its suc- 
cess as that of the perfectly typical: 
it is a speaking likeness of contem- 
porary fiction. Not judging the 
author’s intention, we find his ef- 
fect of style and method to be a 
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Annual January Sale 


Household Linens and White Goods 
Send today for Catalogue No. 14 


NCE a year since 1893 ‘‘The Linen Store” has 

held a January Sale of Household Linens and 
White Goods. It is an event eagerly awaited by 
housewives all over the country. 


The New January Sale Catalogue 


For this occasion we have prepared a new Catalogue 
—a Catalogue that brings this Special Sale to you. 
You make your selections, and mail your order to 
us. A few days later you receive your parcel. In 
fact, it’s quite as though you yourself were shopping 
in our store. 


At New and Greatly Reduced Prices 


The new January Sale Book contains accurate photo- 
graphs and drawings as well as descriptions and 
prices of Table Cloths, Fancy Linens and Handker- 
chiefs. Towels, Blankets, Comfortables and Bed 
Linens. Neckwear, Laces, Hosiery, Sweaters and 
Hats. Children’s Wear and Lingerie. 


A note will bring this catalogue to you at once 
Ask for No. 14 
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What’s” 


Coming 








1922? 


Will we see a real bull market? 
How about money rates? 


What will happen to bond 
prices? 











Babsonis Report 


“4 Special Barometer Letter — off the \ 
press January first — gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Dessmene Letter and booklet, “Getting 
the Mostfrom Your Money’’—are available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo — now —and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. A49 


Roger W. Babson Statistical eaentintinn, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, 
(Suburb of Boston) 
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When you have sat down by the fire of 
an evening, with the wind whistling 
outside, here is the book to carry you 
away to scenes of love and laughter in 
a land of blue skies and eternal sun- 
shine. 





NORMA 


Images are not the only shine that Sal- 
vatore Mazzini, digger and excavator, 
mends in this charming romance of 
sunny Sicily, by the author of “A Wife 
Out of Egypt” and “There Was a King 
in Egypt.” 


The mending of his own life and that 
of Christine Lovat, after ten long years 
of separation, forms the basis of this 
picturesque story. 


At your bookstore today. $2.00 
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and the Cannan-Mackenzie-Lawrence 
staples, liberally spiced with a Locke- 
Thurston condiment. To the earlier 
influence it chiefly owes its verbal 
style, its crisp and chatty and repeti- 
tious habit. “They made him think 
about things, and he liked to think 
about things; the poets filled his mind 
with beauty, and he was strangely 
stirred by beauty.” 
phrases may later be recognized as a 
childlike trait of the infantile twen- 
tieth century: “Arabella picked a nice 
white daisy and Araminta picked a 
nice white daisy.” It is a Chester- 
tonian naiveté, as is the excessive use 
in this tale of certain superlative epi- 
thets: “enormous,” “outrageous,” “tre- 
mendous,” “astounding.” Especially 
when linked to insignificant or neutral 
substantives, these adjectives give the 
true jolt—or used to when Messrs. 
Shaw and Chesterton first tried them 
on.’ This writer has no style of his 
own, but a skilful composite of styles 
now in vogue. 


And the same thing, I suspect, is 
true of his story. Clearly, it stands 
or falls by the personality of its cen- 
tral figure, Mark Sabre. But Sabre is 
no more than a fresh embodiment of 4 
type of hero who has come recently to 
the front and menaced the popularity 
of the handsome and clever type, the 
young Oxford in London type, which 
but yesterday firmly held the scene. 
This is the dunder-headed, butter- 
fingered genius, who can’t keep his 
hands clean or his clothes brushed or 
his feet disentangled, but is neverthe- 
less possessor of a heart of gold and 
a brain capable of big things if not of 
little ones. Mark Sabre has an im- 
possible wife. She is a shallow cat, 
and her meanness is so unmitigated 
that I rather despise a man who could 
put up with her. The young-Oxford- 
in-Londoner would not stay with her 
a week. But Mark Sabre is an old- 
fashioned fellow if a new-fashioned 
hero. He is the embodiment of that 
sense of decency and duty and stub- 
born private honor which the young 
Oxonian-in-London found most amus- 
ing and Victorian. If you can put up 
with his excess of clumsiness and ex- 
cess of virtue, there is a Ic in his 
story. For you will then be in a mood 
to put up with the elaborations of plot 
which develop as the story goes on... 
So we find, perhaps, our real answer 
to the inquiry why this book is a best- 
seller. It has the style of a “novel of 
ideas”; the characterization of a novel 
of purpose; the mood of a novel of 
sentiment; and the mechanism of a 
novel of sensation. Finally, and the 
best thing to be said of it, it is a book 
of faith and optimism; a book in 
which, for our comfort in a credulous 
hour, the dream and the business seem 
not too hopelessly far apart. 

Such also is Mr. Walpole’s latest 
book, “The Young Enchanted,” which 
we need not be surprised to see fol- 
lowing “If Winter Comes” into the 
mysterious realm of _ best-sellerdom. 
The author calls it frankly “A Roman- 
tic Story,” and in an early chapter has 
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| medium. ... Henry Trenchard, be it|] 2HE GOLDEN ANSWER 
| noted, is yet poe prersordinet By Sylvia Chatfield Bates a aperiemunan 
| genius, a very near English cousin to|} wry, “His poem is built upon a fancy as i 
| Samet Merela’s wellknewe Ames an ~ is a rare delicacy of touch in delicate as some of Barrie’s and as 
| can Samey. 8. W. decwwen is charming story.’—Boston Herald. weird.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. | 
| $2.00 Ill. $1.50 | 
Random Book Notes | | 
At All Bookstores or From 
Morl Roberts’ “ i 
Human Boe.” (Dato) masts of | THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 
i mag on physiology, pathology, and = 
biology. Among the topics discussed— 64-66 Fift 
In a style easily readable—are heredity h Avenue New York 
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Essays on the art of writing 
“by those who have _ practised 
it,” including Frank Norris, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Henry 
James and Joseph Conrad. 


$2.50 at all bookshops 


a Harvard University Press 


Hy 7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 


geo PUN oR 


For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
PRESS REPORTING es 4 

ec. 24, 





















big money. 
editor on request. -R 
973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Stars of Popular Music 
Play the Conn 


What greater proof of superiori' 
than the fact that these artists an 
their orchestras all use Conn in- 
struments? Yet these are only a 
few of those who, personally and 
through phonograph records, are 
thrilling millions with the brilliant 
beauty of their music. 


You, too, can win popularity, 
double your income, plaving whole 
or part time in band or orchestra. 
Take a tip from the world’s great- 
est artists; playa Conn. Exclusive 
Beg é processes make them, 
ee wd easiest of ali to 
PAUL WHITEMAN ‘Master. 


Free Trial; Easy 
Payments 


All exclusive Conn features 
atnogrteatercost. High- _ 
est honors at world ex- 
positions. Used in 
great concert and sym- 
phony organizations, 


FREE BOOK “‘Suc- 
cess in Music and 
How to Win It” 
by Sousa and 
nine others. 
ee coupon 
for your copy 
and details of 
freetrial offer. 






























PAUL BIESE 


161 Conn Bldg. Elkhart Ind. 
NewYork Conn Co. 233°5-7 W478 s6 
ISHAM JONES 
SUGSESSURTASSRTURRARRER RETR USER BEE ee 
C.G. Conn Ltd., 161 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send my copy of “Success 
in Music” and details of your tree trial plan. 
(Mention Instrument. 
Name. 
St. or Rural Route. 
City, State. 

































DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CASH ated oad NO, 24 


AN 
ADDITIONAL STOCK DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this com- 
pany, will be paid on January 16, 1922, to share- 
og ed record at close of business December 

The Board of Directors also declared an addi- 
tional dividend on the Common Stock of $2.00 per 
share, payable to stockholders of record at close 
of business December 31, 1921, in common stock 
at par, issuable when approved by the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California. 

The Transfer Books will not be closed. Checks 
for the cash dividend of $1.25 per share will be 
mailed from the office of the company in time to 
reach stockholders on the day they are payable. 
The stock dividend of $2.00 per share will be 
distributed to stockholders as soon as the neces- 
Sary details for the issuance thereof have been 
completed, . F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


129th DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be 
paid on Monday, January 16, 1922, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, December 20, 1921. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


S KX The Dominant 


Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1 


Here is the greatest collection of sex 
books ever written and now offered at a 
bargain price. The most important facts 
of life made plain. Learn the laws of 
sex and life by reading these books, 
which are written for young men and 
women, fathers and mothers. The titles: 


Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 
How to Love. 

Eugenics Made Plain. 

What Every Girl Should Know. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological, 
Moral and Medical. 

Debate on Birth Control. 

Emerson’s Essay on Love. 

Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

On the Threshold of Sex. 

Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 
to 128 pages. Convenient cket size. 
Regular price 25c each or $3.25 for the 
set, now offered for limited time for only 
$1, prepaid. Send dollar bill, money or- 
der or check for $1 before this offer is 
withdrawn. Ask for “13 sex books.” 


APPEAL PUBLISHING CO. 
86 Appeal Bldg. Girard, Kans. 


EUROPE 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Make your European tour a success by join- 
ing a congenial party under an experienced 
conductor. 

Write for our booklet A-3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Official Agents for Oberammergau Passion Play 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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and environinent, the physiology of 
consciousness, and the origin of thera- 
peutic bathing. 


Merlin Harold Hunter is assistant 
professor of economics in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His “Outlines of Pub- 
lic Finance” (Harper) is a discussion 
of public expenditures, customs duties, 
property and income taxes, the single 
tax, ete. 


“Down the Columbia” (Dodd, Mead) 
by Lewis R. Freeman is an account of 
a boat trip on the Columbia River, from 
the glacial sources to tidewater. Photo- 
graphically illustrated by members of 
the party. 


Dean C. Worcester’s “The Philip- 
pines Past and Present” (Macmillan) 
is now published with the two volumes 
combined in one. It appeared first in 
1914. 


Professor John Ersiine has selected 
from the lectures of Lafcadio Hearn a 
number of chapters on literature and 
made them into a volume called “Books 
and Habits” (Dodd, Mead). Most of 
the chapters were in the larger vol- 
umes, “Interpretations of Literature” 
and “Appreciations of Poetry,” al- 
though there are three new ones. The 
volume gives a taste of what may be 
found in those fine earlier works. 





Imaginary interviews with famous 
musicians, with examples of their con- 
versation, their surroundings, and 
characters, constitute Charles D. Isaac- 
son’s “Face to Face with Great Musi- 
cians” (Appleton). 


How to succeed in marketing agri- 
cultural products is the topic of an ex- 
tensive work by Dr. Theodore Mack- 
lin. It is called “Efficient Marketing 
for Agriculture” (Macmillan). The 
author is professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics in the University of Wisconsin. 


The technique of prose fiction is dis- 
cussed in Percy Lubbock’s “The Craft 
of Fiction” (Scribner). The author 
bases his study upon such masters as 
Thackeray, Tolstoy, Dickens, James, 


and Balzac. 


Studies of the great Greek epics and 
of the Persian wars are given in H. R. 
James’s “Our Hellenic Heritage” (Mac- 
millan). 

Another translation from the works 
of Anatole France, in the excellent edi- 
tion published by John Lane, appears 
in “Monsieur Bergeret in Paris,” with 
the translation by B. Drillien. 


The seekers for one-act plays will 
find nine of them in Alice Brown’s vol- 
ume, “One Act Plays” (Macmillan). 

An extensive analysis of Oriental 
trade, with reference to the various 
countries and the different commodi- 
ties, is presented by Frank R. Eldridge, 
Jr., in “Trading with Asia” (Apple- 
ton). 

Harold Whitehead, in “How to Run 
a Store” (Crowell), has written practi- 
cal suggestions on- salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, book-keeping, and many 
other more general topics connected 





with the management of a store. 
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Are You Old At 
Forty? 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be younger in vitality than other 
men of 40 or 50. There is a vigor, an 
alertness, a commanding appearance much 
admired and coveted by the man who 
knows he is much younger in years, Per- 
haps the most common cause of ebbing 
strength is a disturbed condition of a vital 
gland. Even men of iron constitution are 
not exempt from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limited distribu- 
tion, an ethically accurate, educational 
and interesting free book 


You will know the truth by 
the test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected 
value to oo. It explains how a disturbed 
condition of this vital gland may cause 
sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, 
interrupted sleep and other extremely un- 
comfortable and often serious conditions. 
It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form, cor- 
rects this prostate gland condition and its 
attendant health faults without medicine, 
massage or knife. Followers of the great 
Metchinkoff and other investigators in the 
science of long life, endorse this means. 
The records of its success for five years is 
incontrovertible. The book is free. Sim- 
ply address 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 
2502 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 
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CHESS FUNDAMENTALS 


By the world’s champion. 


“To be thoroughly recommended, | The ‘rea- 
son why’ is its main theme.”—London 
Times. 


“From absolutely the highest authority.”— 
American Chess Bulletin. 


Just ready, $2.50, by mail $2.60. 


Other Standard Chess Books 


Lasker’s Chess Strategy 
Morphy’s Games of Chess 
Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Handbook 


Each $2.75, by mail $2.85. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. , sss 
1 W. 47th St., N. Y. 











The Influence of the Sea on 
the Political History of Japan 
By Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, C.B. 


The first published work containing a con- 
nected account from the time of the earliest 
records to the present century of the influ- 
ence of the sea on the political existence of 
Japan, now one of the three greatest mari- 
time powers of the world. Full attention is 
given to the Far Eastern situation and Japan’s 
strategic position. 


With Maps and Diagrams, $7 00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 5th Avenue New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Compesition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. The Intolerants. 
- Is “The Intolerants” a story, or an essay, 


or an _ editorial article? 
answer. 


Explain your 


. What is the theme? Answer in a com- 


pleie sentence. 

What ‘s the relation between the theme 
and the title? 

What are the principal divisions? 


. What is the effect of the use of definitely 


named characters, and of exactly quoted 
conversation 7? 

Prove that the last paragraph makes an 
appropriate conclusion. 


- Write what the author might have written 


as a formal introduction. Would the 
printed work have been better if the author 
had written some such formal introduc- 
tion? Did the author gain anything by 
omitting a formal introduction? Under 
what circumstances should you omit formal 
introductions in your own writing? 

—— how the author makes use of con- 
tras 


. Show at what point the author strikes the 


keynote for the first time. 


. What does the author show concerning the 


psychology of the mob? 


11. What constructive suggestions for the 


forming of judgments are indicated? 


- Point out the characters whom you admire. 


Point out those whom you do not admire. 
In every case give reasons for your selec- 
tions. 


. What effect did the writer wish to pro- 


duce upon you? 


. Write a somewhat similar composition 


based upon school life. 


. The Bloc. 


Prepare a serious definition of ‘the bloc.” 


. Show that every one of the sections of 


the humorous definition given by the Judge 
are applicable to the facts in the case. 


. In what ways is ‘The Bloc” like “The In- 


tolerants” ? 

Invent, for your school paper, a character 
somewhat like the Judge. Write a compo- 
sition that will reveal that character’s 
opinions on some subject of local or school 
interest. 


Ill. New Books and Old. 
1. What is “antiquarian research’? Tell 


something about Sir Walter Scott’s inter- 
est in such research. You will find in- 
ee in almost any biography of 
cott. 


- What does ‘The Sketch Book” show con- 


cerning Washington Irving’s interest in 
such research? 


. The article speaks of globes made by the- 


Arabs. Consult an encyclopedia for infor- 
mation about contributions made to civiliza- 
tion by the Arabs. 


. What does Irving’s “Alhambra” say about 


the work of the Arabs? 


. Tell something about the life of Herman 


Melville. In what way was he associated 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne? Refer to any 
encyclopedia. 


- Ask your librarian to lend you a copy of 


Melville’s ‘“‘Typee.” Read the book, and 
present a report on it. Why is it so popu- 
lar at the present time? 

A new edition of Andersen’s fairy tales 
has just been published. What is the im- 
portance of fairy tales? From what 
sources are they derived? What are the 
peculiar characteristics of Andersen’s tales? 


IV. Book Reviews. 


The following expressions occur in the re- 
view of “If Winter Comes.” Explain every 
expression. ‘Its verbal style, its crisp and 
chatty and repetitious habit.” ‘Chester- 
tonian naiveté.” ‘‘A novel of ideas.” “A 
novel of purpose.” ‘A novel of sensation.” 
“A book of faith and of optimism.” 


. Interview your librarian and report what 


you learn about the following present-day 
writers who are named in the book re- 
view: Wells, Bennett, Chesterton, Cannan, 
Mackenzie, Lawrence, Locke, Thurston. 


3. What is the difference between a “figure 


of startling realism” and one of “roman- 
ticism”’? 


4. Professor Erskine has prepared a book of 


selections from-the writings of Lafcadio 
Hearn. Who was Lafcadio Hearn? 


Histery, Civics and 
Ecenomics 
By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Are They Worth the Price? Nerves and 
Submarines, The Submarine, A Third 
Rate Naval Power, Quotha. 

1. What is the price of keeping the sub- 
marine? 

2. Why is France arguing for its retention? 
Explain why this is regrettable. 

8. Summarize the statements on which is 
based the conclusion: “France has not 
wrecked the Conference.” 

4. Show why it is said “that as a combatant 
— the submarine is almost contempti- 

le. 

5. Looking over the whole case decide your 
own attitude toward the abolition of the 
submarine and formulate your argument. 

6. Review the history of the use of the sub- 
marine during the Great War and argue 
the question as to whether or not Germany 
was, on the whole, benefitted by the cam- 
paign. 

7. Locate on the map France’s great colonial 
empire, “second only to that of Britain,” 
and see how it is “distributed over all the 
seas.” 

8. Make a brief summary of the “immemorial 
rivalry between Britain and her ‘sweet 
enemy’ France.” 

9. What is “the glorious naval history” of 
France? 


Il. The End of a Chapter. 


1. Why does the writer feel that the league 
between Ireland and England is of im- 
portance outside those countries? 

2. Why does he assume that the compact will 
be ratified by Dail Eireann? 

8. Explain how the decision of the delegates 
took courage. 

4. Look up and describe the history referred 
to in this part of the article: ‘fa revolu- 
tion protracted in reality since O’Connell’s 
movement began just a hundred years ago, 
and practically continuous for the last 
forty years. Sinn Fein stands on the 
shoulders of many forerunners. Its _ tri- 
umph of today could not have been 
achieved had not the principle of Home 
Rule received statutory recognition in 1914.” 

5. In what way is Ireland “politically demor- 
alized” ? 


Il. The Intolerants. 


1. Just what is meant by intolerance? Ex- 
plain how particular questions in the his- 
tory of the United States have been con- 
nected with toleration. 

2. See if thought on your part will show you 
cases where you must beware of intolerance 
in yourself. 

3. Do you think that the study of history 
ought t make its students more tolerant 
than before? Can you show by specific in- 
stances whether the study of history has 
or has not developed toleration? 


IV. The Confidential Character of Govern- 
senor Records, Book Reviews, New 
ooks. 


1. Is there justification for “Government of- 
ficials on retirement from office taking with 
them copies or originals of records and 
documents which are by their nature the 
property of their employer’? 


2. What considerations should affect the pub- 
lication of such records? 

3. What aspects of Woodrow Wilson are here 
discussed ? 

4. What criticisms of Mr. Wilson’s policy are 
made? 

5. 


. Explain why one must be on one’s guard 
in reading such books as those of Mr. 
Tumulty and Mr. Page. What advantages 
have they? 


Vv. Another Eventiess Week. 


1. Look up the provision of the Constitution 
which gave the President the right to par- 
don Debs. Why was the President given 
that power? What other officials have the 
right to pardon offenders? Why is it not 
sufficient to give the President the pardon- 
ing power? 

2. Summarize the preliminary statement of 
the committee’s report on Haiti and San 
Domingo. Give your interpretation of the 
reason for or the significance of various 
items of the report. 











